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Account of the miraculous. Liquefaction of the 
Blood of ST, JANUARIUsS, at NAPLES« 


DEING at Naples on the firſt Sunday in 
May, we had an opportunity of ſeeing 

the famous Neopolitan miracle performed, 
which is called the Liquefaction of the Blood 
of St. Januarius. This ſaint is the patron of 
Naples, which circumſtance alone forms a ſtrong 
preſumption of his being a ſaint of very conſi- 
derable power and efficaty ; for it is not to be 
imagined, that the care of a city, like Naples, 
which is threatened every moment with de- 
ſtruction from mount Veſuvius, would be en- 
traſted to an under-ſtrapper. Indeed there 
has, on ſome occaſions, been reaſon to fear, 
that great and powerful as this Saint is, the Dæ- 
mon of the mountain would have got the 
better of him. However, as St. Januarius 
TEL: ih, - ao F | 
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haas been hitherto able to protect them, and is 

| ſuppoſed to be improved in the ſcience of de- 
fence by long practice, the Neopelitans think 
1t more prudent to abide by him than chooſe 
another, who, though he may poſſibly be of 


higher rank and older ſtanding, cannot have 
equal experience in ſo critical a buſineſs. - 


About the end of the third century, St. Ja- 
nuarius ſuffered martyrdom. When he was 
beheaded, a pious lady of Naples caught 
about an once of his blood, which has been 
carefully pfeſerved in a bottle ever fince, 
without having loſt a ſingle grain of its 
weight. This of itſelf, were it equally de- 
monſtrable, might be conſidered as a greater 
miracle than the circumſtance, on which the 
Neapolitans lay the whole itreſs, namely, that 
the blood which has congealed, and acquired 
a ſolid form by age, is no ſooner brought near 
the head of the ſaint, than, as a —— of ve- 
neration, it immediately liquefies. This ex- 
periment is made three different times every 
year, and is conſidered as a miracle of the 
firſt magnitude by the Neapolitans. | 

Some have aſſerted, that the ſubſtance in 
the bottle, which is exhibited for the blood of 
the ſaint, is ſomething naturally ſolid, but 
which melts with a ſmall degree of heat. 
«© When 1t is firſt brought out of the cold cha- 
pel, (ſays thoſe gentlemen) it is in its natural 
folid ſtate; but when brought before the ſaint 


by the prieſt, and rubbed between his warm 


hands, and breathed upon for ſome time, it 
melts; and this is the whole myſtery.” 
4 2 Though 
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Though I find myſelf unable to explain on 


what principle the liquefaction depends, I am 
fully convinced it muſt be ſomething different 
from this; for I had it from the moſt ſatis- 


factory authority, that this congealed maſs 


has ſometimes been found in a liquid ftate in 
cold weather, before it was touched by the 


prieſt, or brought near the head of the ſaint ; 


and that, on other occaſions, it has remained 
ſolid when brought before him, notwithſtand- 
ing all the efforts of the prieit to melt it. 
When this happens, the ſuperſtitious, which, 
at a very moderate calculation, comprehends 
ninety-nine out of an hundred of the inhabi- 
tants of Naples, are thrown into the utmoſt 


conſternation, and are ſometimes wrought up 


by their fears into a ſtate of mind, which is 
highly dangerous both to their civil and ec- 
eleſiaſtical governors. | 
It is true, that this happens but ſeldom ; 
for, in general, the ſubſtance in the phial, 
whatever it may be, is in a ſolid form in the 
chapel, and becomes liquid when brought be- 
fore the ſaint. But as this 1s not always 
the caſe, it affords reaſon to believe, that, 
when this miracle or trick, call it which 
you pleaſe, was firſt exhibited, the principle 
on which it depends has ſomehow or other 
been loſt, and is not now underſtood fully even 
by the prieſts themſelves; or elfe they are not 
now ſo expert, as formerly, in preparing the 
ſubſtance which repreſents the ſaint's blood, 
ſo as to make it liquefy the inſtant it is re- 
2: _ quired, 
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quired; and to make it remain ſolid when it 
The hegh and blood of the ſaint are. kept 
in a kind of preſs, with folding doors of ſilver, 


in the chapel of St. Januarius, belonging to - 
the cathedral church. 'The real head is pro- 


bably not fo freſh and well preſerved as the 
blood, and on that account is not expoſed to 
the eyes of the public, but 1s encloſed in a 
large filver buſt, gilt and enriched with jewels 
of a great value. This being what appears to 
the people, their ideas of the ſaint's features 
and complexion are taken entirely from the 
buſt. As to the blood, that is kept in a ſmall 


repoſitory by itſelf, 


The buſt, incloſing the real head, was 
brought out about noon with great ſolemnity, 
and placed under a kind of portico, open on 
all ſides, that the different communities which 
come in proceſſion might be able to traverſe 
it, and that the people might have the comfort 
of beholding the miracle. The proceſſions of that 


ſolemn day were innumerable ; all the ſtreets 
of Naples were crowded with the various or- 


ders of eccleſiaſtics, dreſſed in their richeſt 
robes. The monks of each convent were 
muſtered under their own particular banners, 
a ſplendid croſs was carried before each pro- 
ceſſion, and the images, in maſly ſilver, of 
the ſaints, peculiarly patroniſing the con- 
vents, following the croſs. In this order 
they marched trom the convents to the pa- 


vilion, under which the head of St. Januarius 
6 ; Vas 
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was. placed, and-having done due obeiſance to 
that great protector of Naples, they marched 
back by a different rout, in the ſame order, 
to their convents. © | ns TH 

The principal proceſſion began when the 
others had finiſhed. It was compoſed of a 
numerous body of the clergy, and an immenſe 
multitude of people of all ranks, headed by 
the archbiſhop of Naples himſelf, who car 


ried the phial containing the blood of the 


faint. We were conducted to a houſe directly 


oppoſite to the portico, where the ſacred head 


was placed, and here we found a large af- 
ſembly of Neapolitan nobility. A magni- 
ficent robe of velvet, richly embroidered, was 
thrown over the ſhoulders of the buſt; a 
mitre, refulgent with jewels, was placed on 
its head; and the archbiſhop, with a ſolemn 
face, and a look full of awe and veneration, 
approached, holding forth the ſacred phial 
which contained the precious lump of blood. 
He addreſſed the ſaint in the humbleſt man- 
ner, fervently praying, that he would gra- 


ciouſly condeſcend to manifeſt his regard to 


his faithful votaries, the people of Naples, 
by the uſual token of ordering that lump of 
his ſacred blood to aſſume its natural and ori- 
— form. In theſe prayers he was joined 
by the multitude around, particulafly by the 
women, of whom there ſeemed more than 
their proportion. | | 
My curiofity prompted me to leave the 


balcony, and mingle with the multitude, 


when J got by degrees near the buſt. Twenty 
B 3 minutes 
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minutes had already elapſed, ſince the arch. 
biſhop had been praying with all poſlible 
earneſtneſs, and turning the phial round and 
round without any effect. An old monk ſtood 
near the archbiſhop, and was at the utmoſt 
Pains to inſtruct him how to handle, chafe, 
and rub the phial. He frequently took it into 
his own hands; but his manœuvres were as 
ineffectual as thoſe of the archbiſhop. By this 
time the people were become exceedingly 
noiſy, the women were quite hoarſe with 
praying, the monk continued his operations 
with repeated zeal, and the archbiſhop was 
all over in a profuſe ſweat with vexation. In 
Whatever light the failure of the miracle might 
appear to others, it was a very ſerious matter 
to him; becauſe the people conſider ſuch an 
event as a proof of the ſaint's diſpleaſure, and 
à certain indication that ſome dreadful cala- 
mity will enſue. This was the firſt opportu- 
nity he had of officiating ſince his nomination 
to the ſee, and there was no knowing what 
fancy might habe entered into the heads of a 
ſuperſtitious populace ; they might have ima- 
gined, or his enemies might have inſinuated, 
that the failure of the miracle proceeded from 
the ſaint's diſapprobation of the perſon in 
whoſe hands it was to have taken place. I 
never ſaw more evident marks of vexation and 
alarm than appeared in the countenance of 
the right reverend prelate. This alone would 
have convinced me, that they cannot com- 
mand the liquefaction always when they 


pleaſe. | Boy 
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While things were in this ſtate, I obſerved 
a gentleman come haſtily through the croud, 
and ſpeak to the old monk, who in a pretty 


loud voice, and with an accent and grimace 


very expreſſive of chagrin, replied, ** *Sblood ! 
It is as hard as a ſtone!” At the ſame time, 
an acquaintance whiſpered me, that it would 
. be prudent to retire ; becauſe the mob, on ſi- 


milar occaſions, have been ſtruck with a no- 


tion, that the operation of the miracle was 
diſturbed by the preſence of heretics, on which 
account they are apt to inſult them. I di- 
rectly took his hint, and joined the company 
I had left. An univerſal gleom had over- 
ſpread all their countenances, they talked to 
each other in whiſpers, and ſeemed oppreſſed 
with grief and contrition, One very beautiful 
young lady cried and ſobbed as if her heart 
had been ready to break, The paſſions of 
ſome of the rabble without doors took a dif- 
ferent turn ; inſtead of ſorrow, they were filled 
with rage and indignation at the ſaint's ob- 


ſtinacy. They put him in :aind of the zeal . 


with which he was adored by people of all 
ranks in Naples; of the honours which had 
been conferred on him; that he was reſpected 
here more than in any other country on earth ; 
and ſome went ſo far as to call him, an old, 
ungrateful, yellow-faced raſcal for his obſti- 
nacy. It was now almoſt dark, and, when leaft 
expected, the ſignal was given that the mi- 
racle was performed. The populace filled the 
air with repeated ſhouts of joy, a band of 
muſic began to play, Te Deum was ſung, and 

5 | Courlers 
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couriers were diſpatched to the royal family, 
then at Portici, with the glad tidings; the 
young lady dried up her tears, the counte- 
nances of our company brightened up in an 
inſtant, and they ſat down to cards without 


farther dread of eruptions, earthquakes, or 


peſtilence. 


The Buſineſs of Love, as carried on in 


ITALY, compared with the Cuſtoms of 


other Nations, 


II a country where men are permitted to 
ſpeak and write without reſtraint on the 
meaſures of government; where almoſt every 
citizen may flatter himſelf with a hope of be- 
coming a part of the legiſlature ; white elo- 
quence, popular talents, and political in- 
trigues, lead to honours, and open a broad 
road to wealth and power; men, after the 
firſt glow of youth is paſt, are more obedient 
to the loud voice of Ambition than to the 
whiſpers of Love. But in deſpotic ftates, 
and in monarchies which verge towards de- 
ſpotiſm, where the will of the prince is law; 
where it is dangerous to ſpeak or write on 
general politics, and where death or impriſon- 
ment are the conſequences,love becomes a firſt, 
inſtead of being a ſecondary object; 57 am- 
is dition 
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bition is, generally ſpeaking, a more power- 


ful paſſion than love; and, on this account, 
women are the objects of greater attention and 
reſpect in deſpotic, than in free countries. 
Love is but a formal piece of buſineſs in the 
courts of Germany; etiquette governs the ar- 
rows of Cupid, as well as the torch of Hy- 
men. Wives are there choſen more from the 
numbers of quarters on their family coats of 
arms, than from the number of their perſonal 
charms; and thoſe ladies who are well pro- 
vided with the firſt, are ſeldom without lo- 


vers, however deficient they may be in the ſe- 


cond. But though many avenues, which in 
England lead to power and diſtinction, are 
ſnut up in Germany, and the whole power of 
government is veſted in the ſovereign, yet 
the young nobility cannot beſtow a great deal 
of their time in gallantry. The military 


profeſſion, which in the time of peace is per- 


fect idleneſs in France and England, is a very 
ſerious and unremitting employment in Ger- 


many. Men who are continually drilling ſol- 
diers, and whoſe fortunes and reputations de- 


pend on the expertneſs of the troops under 
their command, cannot pay a great deal of 
attention to the ladies. : 


Every French gentleman mult be a ſoldier; 


but fighting is the only part of the buſineſs they 


go through with ſpirit. They cannot ſubmit to 


the German preciſion in diſcipline, their ſouls 
link under the tediouſneſs of a campaign, and 
they languiſh for a battle from the impetuoſity 


of their diſpoſition, and impatience to have 
| the 
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the matter decided one way or the other. 
The French nobility ſerve an apprenticeſhip to 
war, but gallantry is the profeſſion they fol- 
low for li ; 1 
In England, the ſpirit of play and of party 
draws the minds of the young men of for- 
tune from love or gallantry. Thoſe who ſpend 
their evenings at a gaming-houſe, or in par- 
tament, ſeldom think of any women but ſuch 
as Way be had without trouble; and, of 
courſes women of character are leſs attended 
to in Eygland than in ſome other countries, 
Intrigues of gallantry, comparatively ſpeak- 
ing, occur but ſeldom in England ;- and when 
they do, they generally proceed from a vio- 
lent pailion, xo which every conſideration of 
fortune and reputation is ſacrificed, and the 
buſineſs concludes in a flight to the continent, 
or a divorce. - 5 
In France things are managed quite diffe- 
rently; for in that country you hardly ever 
hear of flights or divorces. An hundred ne- 
arrangements are made, and as many old ones 
broken, in a week at Paris, without noiſe or 
ſcandal, and all is conducted quietly and 
by rule. The fair ſex are the univerſal ob- 
jects of reſpect and adoration, and yet there is 
no ſuch thing as conſtancy in the nation. 
Wit, beauty, and every accompliſhment unit- 
ed in one woman, could not fix the yolatility 
of a Frenchman; the love of variety, and 
the vanity of new conqueſts, would make him 
abandon this phcenix, for one leſs rare and 
eſtimable. The women in France, who are 


full 


chan TY Hons 6” we, 0 


* 


full of ſpirit and ſenſibility, could never en- 
dure ſuch uſage, if they were not as fickle 
and as fond of new conqueſts as their lo- 


Vers. | ; . ny 
In Italy, ſach levity is viewed with con- 


tempt, and conſtancy is, by both ſexes, ſtill 


claſſed among the virtues. That high vene- 
ration for the fair ſex, which prevailed in the 
ages of chivalry, continued long after in the 
form of a ſentimental Platonic kind of gal- 
lantry. Every man of ingenuity choſe unto 
himſelf a mittreſs, and directly proclaimed 


her beauty and her cruelty in love ditties, ma- 
drigals, and elegies, without expecting any - 


other recompence than the reputation of a 
conſtant lover and a good poet. By the mere 
force of imagination, and the eloquence of 
their own metaphyſical ſonnets, they became 


perſuaded, that their miſtreſſes were poſſeſſed 


of every accompliſhment of face and mind, 
and that themſelves were dying for love. 
As in thoſe days women were conſtantly 


_ guarded by their fathers and brothers before 
marriage, and watched and confined by their 
huſbands for the reſt of their lives, the refined 


paſſions juſt deſcribed were not expoſed to the 
lame accidents, which ſo frequently befall 
thoſe of modern lovers. But while the women 


were adored in ſong, they were miſerable in 


reality; confinement and diſtreſs made them 
deteſt their huſbands, and they endeavoured to 
form connections with men, more to their 
taite than their jealous huſbands or metaphy- 
lical lovers. To treat 3 woman of character 

a 22 
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as if ſh&@were an unprincipled wanton, is the 
- moſt likely way to make her one. 

When French manners began to ſpread 
over Europe, and to inſinuate themſelves a- 
mong nations the moſt oppoſite in character to 
the French, jealouſy was firſt held up as the 
moſt deteſtable of all the paſſions. The law 
had long declared againſt its diſmal effects, 
and awful denunciations had been pronounced 
from the pulpit againſt thoſe who were in- 
flamed with its bloody ſpirit; but without ef- 
fect, till ridicule joined in the argument, and 
expoſed thoſe huſbands to the contempt and 
deriſion of every faſhionable ſociety, who 
harboured the gloomy dæmon in their boſoms. 
As in England, after the Reſtoration, people, 
to ſhew their averſion to the Puritans, turned 
every appearance of religion into ridicule, and 
from the extreme of hypocriſy flew at once to 
that of profligacy; ſo in Italy, from the 
cuſtom of ſecluding the wife from all man- 
Kind but her huſband, it become the faſhion 
that ſhe ſhould never be ſeen with her huſband, 
and yet always have a man at her elbow, to 
attend her wherever ſhe went. 4 

Before the Italian huſbands could adopt or 
reconcile their minds to a cuſtom ſo oppoſite 
to their former practice, they took ſome mea- 
ſures to ſecure a point, which they had al- 
ways thought of the higheſt importance. 
Finding that confinement was a plan generally 

reprobated, and that any appearance. of jea- 
louſy ſubjected a huſband to ridicule, they 
agreed, that their wives ſhould go into com- 
_ | Panys 
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pany, and attend public places, but always 
zccompanied by a friend whom they could 
truſt, and who, at the ſame time, ſhould not 
be diſagreeable to the wife. This compromiſe 
could not fail of being acceptable to the wo- 
men, who plainly perceived, that they muſt 
be gainers by an alteration of the former 
ſyſtem ; and it ſoon became univerſal all over 
Italy, for the women to appear at public 
places ug upon the arm of a man, who, 
from their frequently whiſpering together, - 
was called her Ciciſbeo. It was at the ſame 
time ſtipulated, that the Iady, while abroad 
under his care, ſhould converſe with no other 
man but in his preſence, and with his appro- 
bration; he was to be her gentleman-uſher, 
her guardian, and friend. 
At preſent the cuſtom is, that this obſe- 
quious gentleman viſits the lady every fore- 
- Hoon at the toilet, where the plan for paſſing 
the evening is agreed upon. He diſappears be- 
fore dinner; for it is uſual all over Italy for 
the huſband and wife to dine by themſelves 
except on great occaſions, ſuch as a public\, 
"feaſt. After dinner, the huſband retires, 
and the ciciſbeo returns, and conducts the lady 
to the public walks, the circle, or the opera; 
he hands her about wherever ſhe goes, pre- 
ſents her coffee, ſorts her cards, and attends 
her with, the moſt pointed aſſiduity till the 
amuſements of the evening be over. He then 
accompanies her home; and delivers up his 
charge to the huſband, who is then ſuppoſed 
to reſume his authority. 
"VOL Ih. C Though 
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Though the greateſt harmony ſhould ſub. 
ſiſt between the huſband and wife, and though 
oach ſhould prefer the other's company. to any 
other, ſtill, ſuch is the tyranny of faſhion, 
they muſt ſeparate every evening ; he to play 
the humble ſervant to another woman, and 
ſhe to be led about by another man. Not- 
withſtanding this inconveniency, the couples 
who are in this predicament are certainly hap- 
pier than thoſe whoſe affections are not cen- 
tered at home. Some very loving couples la- 
ment the cruelty of this ſeparation ; yet the 
world in general ſeem to be of opinion, that 
a man and his wife, who dine together every 
day, and lie together eyery night, may, with 
a proper exertion of philoſophy, be able to 
ſupport being aſunder a few hours in the 

evening. 25 5 | 

In many inſtances, the ciciſbeo is a poor 
relation or humble friend, who, not being in 
circumſtances to ſupport an equipage, is hap- 

y to be admitted into all the ſocieties, and to 

e carried about to public diverſions, as an 
appendage to the lady. Many charges have 
been lad on the Italian ladies in point of in- 
conſtancy to their huſbands, and of allowing 
too much freedom to their male attendants ; 
but there are perhaps as few inſtances of con- 
jugal infidelity in this country as in any other. 
I knew ſeveral inſtances, while I was at Flo- 
rence, where the characters of the ladies were 
ſo well eſtabliſhed, as not to be ſhaken in the 
opinion of either their acquaintances or huf- 

| EL bands, 
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bands, although their ciciſbeos were in every 
reſpect accompliſhed and agreeable. 
However, whether the connection between 
them be ſuppoſed innocent or criminal, moſt 
Engliſhmen will be aftoniſhed how men can 
aſs ſo much of their time with women. This, 
wever, will appear leſs ſurpriſing, when 
they recolle&, that the Italian nobility dare 
not intermeddle in politics, can find no 
employment in the army or navy, and that 
there are no ſuch amuſements in the country 
as hunting or drinking. In ſuch a ſituation, 
if a man of fortune have no turn for gaming, 
what can he do? Even an Engliſhman, 1n 
thoſe defperate circumſtances, might be dri- 
ven to the company and converſation of wo- 
men, to hghten the burden of time. The 
Italians have perſevered ſo long in this expe- 
dient, that however extraordinary it may ſeem 


to thoſe who have never tried it, there can be 


no doubt that they will find it to ſucceed. 
They tell you, that nothing fo effectually 
fooths the cares, and beguiles the tediouf- 
neſs of life, as the company of an agreeable 
woman; that though the intimacy ſhould ne- 
ver exceed the limits of friendſhip, there is 
fomething more flattering and agreeable in it 
than in male friendſhip; and that they find 
the female heart more ſincere, leſs intereſted, 
and warmer in its attachments. 

What I have here mentioned is applicable 
only to the Italian nobility ; for this ſyſtem 15 
unknown to the middle or lower ranks, who 
paſs their time in the exercife of their pro- 
9 C2 feſſions, 
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feſſions, and in the ſociety of their wives and 


childreh, as in other countries. In that 
ſphere of life, jealouſy, which formed ſo ſtrong 


a a feature of the Italian character, is Mill to be 
found as ſtrong as ever. He who attempts to 
viſit the wife or miſtreſs of any of the trades- 


people, without their permiſſion, is in no 
{mall danger of fatal conſequences. | 


Account of the celebrated Chapel of Lo- 
RET To, and its MIRACULOUS FLIGHT. 


E is a ſmall town, in the 


marche of Ancona, in Italy, about an 
hundred and twelve miles north of Rome, and 


is ſituated on an eminence, about three miles 


from the ſea. The road from Ancona to this 

place runs through a fine country, compoſed 
of a number of beautiful hills and intervening 
vallies. I expected to have found it a more 
magnificent, at leaſt a more commodious 


town, for the accommodation of ſtrangers; 


but the inn-keepers do not diſturb the devotion 
of the pilgrims, by the luxuries of either bed 
or board. 85 5 

All the world knows, that the Holy Chapel 
of Loretto was originally a ſmall houſe in 
Nazareth, inhabited by the Virgin Mary, in 


which ſhe was ſaluted by the Angel, and 


where ſhe bred our Saviour. After their 
| | f deaths, 


4 
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deaths, it was held in great veneration by the 
Chriſtians, and at length conſecrated into a 
chapel, and dedicated to the Virgin; upon 
which occaſion St. Luke made that identical 
image, which is ſtill preſerved here, and dig- 
nified with the name of our Lady of Lo- 
„ | | ; 
This ſanctified edifice was allowed to con- 
tinue in Galilee as long as that diſtrict was in- 
habited by Chriſtians; but when infidels got 
poſleflion of the country, a band of angels (as 


| the Romiſh clergy tell us) to fave it from pol- 


lution, took it into their arms, and conveyed 
it from Nazareth to a caſtle in Dalmatia. 
This fact might have been called in queſtion 
by incredulous people, had it been performed 
in a ſecret manner; but, that it might be 


- manifeſt to the moſt ſhort-ſighted ſpectator, 
and evident to all who were not perfectly deaf 
as well as blind, a blaze of celeſtial light, 
and a concert of divine muſic, accompanied 


it during the whole journey. Beſides, when 


the angels, to reſt themſelves, ſet it down in 


a little wood near the road, all the trees of 
the foreſt bowed their heads to the ground, 
and continued in that reſpectful poſture as long 
as the ſacred chapel remained among them. 
But not having been entertained with ſaitable 
reſpect at the caſtle above mentioned, the 
ſame indefatigable angels carried it over the 


fea, and placed it in a field belonging to a 


noble lady, called Lauretta, from whence the 
chapel derives its name. 3 
: C 3 This 
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This field happened unfortunately to be fre. 
quented at that time by highwaymen and 
murderers; a circumſtance, with which the 
angels undoubtedly were not acquainted 
when they placed it there. As ſoon as they 
were better informed,. they removed it to the 
top of a hill belonging to two brothers, 
where they 1 it would be perfectly ſe- 
cure from the dangers of robbery or aſſaſſina- 
tion; but the two brothers, the proprietors of 
the ground, being equally enamoured of their 
new viſitor, became jealous of each other, 
quarrelled, fought, and fell by mutual 
wounds. After this fatal cataſtrophe, the an- 
gels in waiting finally removed the holy cha- 
pel to an eminence where it now ſtands, and 
as ſtood theſe four hundred years, having loſt 
all reliſh for travelling any further. 

In order to filence the captious objections 
of cavillers, and give full ſfatisfaftion to the 
candid enquirer, a deputation of reſpectable 

erſons was ſent from Loretto to the city of 
Nazareth, who, previous to their ſetting out, 
took the Pop Ray Abe of the holy houſe with 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. On their ar- 
rival at Nazareth, they found the citizens = 
ſcarcely recovered from their aſtoniſhment ; 
for it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that the ſudden 
diſappearance of a houſe from the middle of a 
town, would naturally occaſion a conſiderable 
degree of ſurpriſe, even in the moſt philoſo- 
phic mind. The landlords had been alarmed 
in a particular manner, and had made en- 
| guiries, and offered rewards alL over Galilee, 
- without 
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without having been able to get any ſatis- 
factory account of the fugitive. They felt 
their intgreſt much affected by this incident; 
ſor, as houſes had never before been con- 
fidered as meweadles, their value fell imme- 
diately. This indeed might be partly owing 
to ſome evil- minded perſons, who, hs ad- 
vantage of the public alarm, for ſelfiſh par- 
* circulated a report, that ſeveral other 
uſes were on the wing, and would moſt 
probably diſappear in a few days. 

This affair being ſo much the object of at- 
tention at Nazareth, and the builders in that 
city declaring, they would as ſoon build upon 
quick-ſand as on the vacant ſpace which the 
chapel had left at its departure, the deputies 
from Loretto had no difficulty in diſcovering 
the foundation of that edifice, which they 
carefully compared with the dimenſions they 
had brought from Loretto, and found that 
they tallied exactly. Of this they made oath 
At their return; and in the mind of every ra- 
tional perſon, it remains no longer a queſtion, 
whether this is the real houſe the Virgin Mary 

inhabited, or not. | os 

Many of theſe particulars are narrated, 

with other circumſtances, in books which 
are fold here; but I have been informed of 
one circumſtance, which has not hitherto been 
publiſhed in any book, and which, 1 make no 
doubt, you will think ought to be made 
| known for the benefit of future travellers. In 
the morning, immediately before we left the 
inn io viſit the holy chapel, an Italian ſer- 


vant, 
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vant, whom we engaged at Venice, took me 


aſide, and told me, in a very ſerious manner, 
that ſtrangers were apt frequently to break off 
little pieces of ſtone belonging to the chapel, 
in hopes that ſuch precious relicks might bring 
them good fortune. He earneftly entreated 


me to do no ſuch thing; for he knew a man of 


Venice, who had broken off a ſmall corner of 
one of the ſtones, and flipped it into his 
breeches pocket unperceived; but, fo far 
from bringing him good fortune, it had burnt 
its way out, like aqua fortis, before he left 
the chapel, and ſcorched his thighs in ſuch a 
miſerable manner, that he was not able to ft 
'on horſeback for a month. I thanked the 
man for his obliging hint, and aſſured him, 
that I would by no means be guilty of ſuch 
ſacrilegious theft. ? * 

The chapel ſtands at the further end of a 
large church of the moſt durable ſtone of 
Iſtria, which has been built around it. This 
may be conſidered as the external covering, 
or as a kind of great coat to the chapel, which 
has a ſmaller coat of more precious materials 
and workmanſhip nearer its body. - 'This in- 
ternal covering, or caſe, is of the choiceſt 


marble, and ornamented with baſſo relievos, 


the workmanſhip of the beſt ſculptors which 
Italy could furniſh in the reign of Leo the 
Tenth. The whale caſe is about fifty feet 
long, thirty in breadth, and the ſame in 
height; but the real houſe itſelf is no more 
than thirty-two feet in length, fourteen in 
breadth, and at the ſides, about eighteen feet 
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in height; the center of the roof is four or 
five feet higher. The walls of this little holy 
chapel are compoſed of pieces of reddiſh ſub- 
ſtance, of an oblong ſquare ſhape, laid one 
upon another, in the manner of brick. 
There is an inſcription over the door, by 
which it appears, that any perſon who ſhall 
enter with arms is, 7þ/o facto, excommunicat- 
ed. There are alſo the ſevereſt denunciations 
againſt thoſe, Who carry away the ſmalleſt 
particle of the ſtone and mortar belonging te 
this chapel. The adventure of the burnt 
breeches I have juſt mentioned, and others of 
a ſimilar nature, which are induftriouſly cir- 
culated, have contributed as much as any 
denunciation to prevent ſuch attempts. Had 
it not been for the impreſſions, they have 
made; fo great was the eagerneſs of the mul- 
titude to be poſſeſſed of any portion of this 
little edifice, that the whole would have been 
in danger of being carried away, not by the 
angels, but by piecemeal in the pockets of the 
PEETHDS: 15 . 
The inſide of the holy houſe is divided into 
two unequal portions, by a kind of grate-work 
of ſilver. In the larger diviſion, which may 
be conſidered as the main body of the houſe, 
the walls are left bare, to ſhew the true ori- 
ginal fabric of Nazareth ſtones. Theſe ſtones, 
which bear ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance to Ita- 
Han bricks, are looſe in many places. 
At the lower, or weſtern wall, there is a 
window, through which, we were told, the 


Angel Gabriel entered at the Annunciation. 
| ; There 


red camblet, and carefully kept in a glaſs — 
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The architraves of this window are covered with 


ſilver. There are a great number of gold and 
ſilver lamps in this chapel ; one of which, a pre- 


ſent from the republic of Venice, is of gold, 
and weighs thirty-ſeven pounds; ſome of the 
ſilver lampsweigh from one hundred and twenty 
to one hundred and thirty pounds. At the 
upper end of the largeſt room is an altar, but 
ſo low, that from it you may ſee the famous 


Image, which ftands over the chimney in the 


ſmall room, or ſanctuary. Angels in gold and 
ſilver, of conſiderable ſize, kneel around her, 


ſome offering hearts of gold enriched with 
diamonds, and one an infant of pure gold. 
The wall of the ſanctuary is plated with ſil- 
ver, and adorned with crucifixes, precious 
ſtones, and votive gifts of various kinds, 


Behind the ſanctuary is a ſmall place, into 
which we were admitted, which is a favour 


ſeldom refuſed to ſtrangers of a decent ap- 


pearance. In this they ſhew the chimney, and 
ſome furniture, which, they pretend, be- 
Jonged to the Virgin when ſhe lived at Na- 


zareth ; particularly a little earthen porringer, 


out of which the infant uſed to eat. The 


pilgrims bring roſaries, little crucifixes, and 
Agnus Dei's, which the obliging prieſt ſhakes 
for half a minute in this diſh ; after which, 


it is believed, on acquire the virtue of cur- 


ing various diſeaſes, and prove an excellent 
preventative againſt all the temptations of 


Satan. The gown, which the image had on 


when the chapel arrived from Nazareth, 1s of 


8 
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The jewels and riches, to be ſeen at any 
one time in the holy chapel, are of ſmall 
value, in compariſon of thals in in the treaſury, 
which is a large room adjoining to the veſtry 
of the great church. In the preſſes of this 
room are kept thoſe preſents, which royal, 
noble, and rich bigots of all ranks have, by 
oppreſſing their ſubjects, and injuring their 
families, ſent to this place. They conſiſt of 
various Autenſils, and other things, in filver 
and gold; ſuch as lamps, candleſticks, goblets, 
crowns, and crucitixes ; lambs, eagles, ſaints, 
apoſtles, angels, virgins, and infants; ca- 
meos, pearls, gems, and precious ſtones of all 
kinds, and in great numbers. What is valued 
above all other jewels is, the miraculous 
pearl, wherein, they aſſert, Nature has given 
a faithful delineation of the Virgin, fitting on 
a cloud, with the infant Jeſus in her arms. 
There was not room in the preſſes of the trea- 
ſury, to hold all the filver pieces, which have 
been preſented to the Virgin. It is ſaid, that 
thoſe pieces are occaſionally melted down, by 
his Holineſs the Pope, for the uſe of the ſtate ; 
and alſo, that the moſt precious of the jewels 
are picked out, and ſold for the ſame purpoſe, 
falſe ones n ſubſtituted in their room. 
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Journey to Roms, Deſcription of ST. PE- 


TER's CHURCH, the PANTHEON, the 


AMPHITEATRE of V ESPASIAN, and the 
Ceremony of the BEATIFICATION of @ 
SAINT. 


N the courſe of our journey to Rome from 
Loretto, we had the Apennanes to encoun- 
ter ; but the fatigue attending it was amply 
repaid by the beauty and variety of the views 
among thoſe mountains. There are precipices 
and mountains among the Apennines, which 


do not appear contemptible even in the eyes 


of thoſe who have travelled among the Alps; 
while, on the other hand, thoſe delightful 
Plains, contained within the boſom of the 
former, are infinitely ſuperior, in beauty and 

fertility, to the vallies among the latter. 
We now reached the rich province of Um- 
bria, and ſoon after arrived at the town of 
Foligno, the ſituation of which is peculiarly 
happy. It ftands in a charming valley, laid 
out in corn- fields and vineyards, interſected 
by mulberry and almond-trees, and watered by 
the river Clitumnus. 'The view terminates on 
one fide by hills crowned with cities, and on the 
other by the loftieſt mountains of the Apen- 
nines. I never experienced ſuch a ſudden 
and agreeable change of climate, as on de- 
ſcending from theſe mountains, in many 
| n places 
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places covered with ſnow, to this pleafant 
valley of Umbria, VV 

Having paſſed over the higheſt of the A- 
zennines, we then deſcended throngh a foreſt 
of olive-trees, to the fruitful valley in which 
Terni is fituated, on the river Nera. The 
valley which ſtretches from Spoletto to Terni 
is exuberantly fertile, being finely expoſed to 
the northern rays, and watered by the Nera, 
which, by its beauteous windings, divides the 
plain into peninſulas of various ſhapes. 

Near this town is the famous cataract, 
which is uſually viſited by travellers, and 
which is highly worthy of exciting their cu- 
rioſity. Innumerable ſtreams from the higheſt 
Apennines, meeting in one channel, from the 
river Velino, which flows placidly, for ſome 
time, through a plain almof horizontal; and 
afterwards, when the river becomes more ra- 
pid by the contracting and ſloping of the 
channel, the plain terminates of a ſudden in 
a precipice three hundred feet high, over 
which, the river ruſhing, daſhes with ſuch 
violence againft the rocky bottom, that a vaſt 
cloud of watery ſmoke is raiſed all around. 
The river Velino does not long ſurvive the 
tall, but broken, groaning, and foaming, 
ſoon finiſhes its courſe in the Nera. 

This is perhaps the only country in the 
world, where the fields become more deſolate 
as you approach the capital. After having 
traverſed the cultivated and fertile vallies of 
Umbria, one is affected with double emotion 
at beholding the deplorable ſtate of poor ne- 
Vol. II. D glected 
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4 glected Latium. For ſeveral poſts before you 


arrive at Rome, few villages, little cultiva- 
tion, and ſcarcely any inhabitants, are to be 
ſeen. In the Campania of Rome, formerly 


the beſt cultivated and beſt peopled = in 


the world, no houſes, no trees, no encloſures ;. 


nothing but the ſcattered ruins of temples and 
tombs, preſenting the idea of a country depo- 


- Pulated by a pettilence. All is motionleſs, 
 tilent, and forlorn. In the miqdſt of theſe 
- deſerted fields, the ancient miſtreſs of the world 
. xcars her head in melancholy majeſty. _ 


On our. arrival here, we found no lamps 


lighted in the ſtreets at night; and all Rome 


would be in utter darkneſs, were it-not for 
the candles, which the devotion of individuals 
ſometimes place before certain ftatues of the 
Virgin. Thoſe appear faintly glimmering at 


_ vaſt intervals, like ſtars in a cloudy night. 


The lackeys carry dark lanthorns behind the 
carriages of people of the firſt diſtinction. 
Some of the principal ſtreets are of conſider- 
able length, and perfectly ſtraight. That 
called the Corſo is the moſt frequented. Here 
the nobility diſplay their equipages during 
the carnival, and take the air in the evenings 
in fine weather. It is indeed the great ſcene 
of Roman magnificence and amuſement. It 


would be more. difficult to convey an idea of 
the ſmaller and leſs regular ſtreets; I ſhall 


therefore only obſerve, in general, that Rome 
at preſent exhibits a ſtrange mixture of magni- 
ficent and intereſting, common and beggarly 
objects, The former conſiſts of palaces, 
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churches, fountains, and, above all, the re- 
mains of antiquity ; the latter comprehends 
all the reſt of the city. | 

The church of St. Peter, in the opinon of 
many, ſurpaſſes, in ſize. and magnificence, 
the fineſt monuments of ancient architecture. 
The Grecian and Roman temples were more 
diſtinguiſhed for the elegance of their form, 
than their magnitude. All who have ſeen St. 
Pauls in London, may, by an enlargement 
of its dimenſions, form ſome 1dea of the exter- 
nal appearance of Sts Peter's; but the re- 
ſemblance falls entirely on comparing them 
within, St. Peter's being lined, in many 
parts, with the moſt precious and beautiful 
marble, adorned with valuable pictures, and 
all the powers of ſculpture. The approach 
to St. Peter's church infinitely excels that to 
St. Paul's. A magnificent portico advances 
on each ſide from the front, by which means 
a ſquare court 1s formed immediately before 
the ſteps which lead into the church. The two 


porticoes form two ſides of the ſquare, the 


third 1s cloſed by the front of the church, and 
the fourth is open. A colonnade, four co- 
lumns deep, commences at the extremities of 
the porticoes ; and embracing, in an oval di- 
rection, a ſpace far wider than the ſquare, 
forms the moſt magnificent area that perhaps 
ever was ſeen before any building. This oval 
colonnade 1s crowned with a baluſtrade, orna- 
mented by a great number of ſtatues, and 
conſiſts of above three hundred large pillars, 


forming three ſeparate walks, which lead to 
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the advanced portico, and from that into the 
church. In the midgle of this immenſe area, 
ſtands an Egyptian obeliſk of granite; and to 


the right and left of this, two very beautiful 


fountains refreſh the atmoſphere with ſtreams 
of clear water. The delighted eye, glancing 
over theſe ſplendid objects, would reſt with 
complete ſatisfaftion on the ſtupendous fabric 
to which they ſerve as embelliſhments, if the fa- 
cada of this celebrated church had been equal 
in beauty and elegance to the reſt of the 
building ; but this is by no means the caſe, 
and every impartial judge muſt acknowledge, 
that the front of our St. Paul's is, in thoſe 
particulars, ſuperior to that of St. Peter's. 
St. Peter's, taken on the outſide, is exactly 
ſeven hundred and thirty feet; the breadth 
five kundred and twenty; and the height, 
from the pavement to the top of the croſs, 
which crowns the cupola, four hundred and 
fifty. The grand portico, before the en- 
trance, is two hundred and fixty feet in 
length, and forty in breadth. 

The Pantheon, though not the largeſt of 
the Roman temples, is the moſt perfect that 


now remains. Some are of opinion, that the 


Pantheon 1s much more ancient than the Au- 


guſtan age, and that the portico, which is the 
only part antiquarians admit to be the work 


of Agrippa, though beautiful in itſelf, does 
not correſpond with the ſimplicity of the 


„pe. 


Though the Pantheon is the moſt entire, 
the Amphitheatre of Veſpaſian is the moſt 
; ſtupen- 
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ſtupendous monument of antiquity in Rome, 
It was finiſhed by his ſon Titus, and ob- 
tained the name of Coloſſeum, afterwards 
corrupted into Coliſeum, from a coloſſal ſtatue 
of Apollo, which was placed before it. This 
vaſt ſtructure was built of Tiburtine ſtone, 
which is remarkably durable. If the public 
buildings of the ancient Romans had not met 
with a more inveterate enemy than time, we 
might, at this day, contemplate the greater 
number in all their original perfection: they 
were formed for the admiration of much re- 
moter ages than the preſent, This amphi- 


theatre, in particular, might have ſtood en- 


tire for two thouſand years to come; for what 
are the ſlow corroſions of time, in compariſon 
of the rapid deſtruction from the fury of bar- 
barians, the zeal of bigots, and the avarice 
of popes and cardinals? The firſt depreda- 
tions made on this ſtupendous building was by 
the inhabitants of Rome themſelves, at that 
time greater Goths than their conquerors, 
We are told, that they applied to Theodoric, 
whoſe court was then at Rayenna, for liberty 
to take the ſtones of this amphitheatre for 
ſome public work they were carrying on. The 
marble cornices, the friezes, and other orna- 
ments of this building, have been carried 
away at various times, to adorn palaces ; and 
the ftones have been taken to build churches, 
and ſometimes to repair the walls of Rome, 
the moſt uſeleſs work of all. About one half 
of the external circuit ſtill remains, from 
which, and the ruins of the other parts, a 
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pretty exact idea may be formed of the ori. 


ginal ſtructure. By a computation made by 


Mr. Byres, it could contain eighty-five thon- 4 


ſand ſpectators, making a convenient allow- 
ance 2 each. Fourteen chapels are now 
erected withia ſide, repreſenting the ſtages of 
our Saviour's paſſion. This expedient of con- 
ſecrating them into Chriſtian chapels and 
churches, has ſaved from utter deſtruction 
ſome of the fineſt remains of heathen mag- 
nificence. WEE | 

Whatever may be our admiration of the 
Romans, yet it is tempered with horror, when 


we reflect on the uſe formerly made of this 


immenſe building, and the dreadful Tcenes 
which were ate on the Arena; where not 
only criminals condemned to death, but alſo 
2238 taken in war, were obliged to 
utcher each other, for the entertainment of 
an inhuman populace. The combats of gla- 
diators were at firſt uſed in Rome at funerals 
only, where priſoners were obliged to aſſume 
that profeſſion, and fight before the tombs of 
deceaſed generals or magiſtrates, in imitation 
of the barbarous cuſtom of the Greeks, of 
ſacrificing captives at the tombs of their he- 
roes. This horrid piece of magnificence, 
which, at firſt, was exhibited only on the 
death of conſuls, and men of the higheſt diſ- 
tinction, came gradually .to be claimed by 
every citizen, who-was ſufficiently rich to de- 
fray the expence; and as the people's fond- 
neſs for theſe. combats encreaſed every 17.4 
O- 


they were no longer confined to funeral 
1 Ee” lemnities, 
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lemnities, but became cuſtomary on days of 


public rejoicing, and were exhibited at an : 
amazing expence, by ſome generals after 


victories. | 
The profuſion of human blood, which was 


ſhed in the Arena, by the cruel prodigality of 


the emperors, and the refinements which were 
invented to augment the barbarous pleaſure of 
the ſpectators, are proofs of the dreadful de- 
gree of corruption and depravity, to which 
human nature is capable of attaining, even 
among a learned and enlightened people, when 
unreſtrained by the mild principles of a be- 
nevolent religion. We are told, that the 
gladiators trained for the uſe of particular 
patricians, as well as thoſe kept for hire by 
people who let them out, were, for ſome 
weeks before they appeared in the Arena, fed 
upon ſuch ſucculent diet, as would ſooneſt fill 
their veins, that they might bleed freely at 
every wound, They were inſtructed by their 
maſters, not only in the art of fighting, but. 


alſo: in the moſt graceful manner of dying; 


and when theſe wretched men felt themſelves 


mortally wounded, they aſſumed ſuch atti- 


tudes as they were any 4 would pleaſe their 
beholders ; they even ſeemed to receive plea- 
ſure themſelves from the applauſe beſtowed 
upon them in their lat moments. When a 


gladiator was thrown, by his 4 to the 


ground, and directly laid down his arms, it 
was a ſign that he could reſiſt no longer, and 
declared himſelf vanquiſhed ; but ſtill his life 


depended on the ſpectators. If they were 
5 pleaſed 
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leaſed with his performance, or were 19 a 
merciful diſpoſition, they held up their hands, 
with the thumb folded down, and the life of 


the man was ſpared ; but if they were in the 


humour to ſee him die, they held up the hand 


clenched, with the thumb only erect. As 


ſoon as the proſtrate victim beheld that fatal 
ſignal, he knew all hopes of life were vain, 


and immediately preſented his breaſt to the 


ſword of his adverſary, ho, whatever his 


own inclinations might be, was obliged in- 
Rantly to put him to death. 1 . 
From theſe circumſtances, are we to infer, 
that the ancient Romans were naturally of a 
more cruel turn of mind than the preſent in- 


habitants of Europe? Or is there not reaſon 


to believe that, in the ſame circumſtances, 


modern nations would act in the ſame man- 


ner? Do we not perceive, that the practice 
of domeſtic ſlavery has, at this day, a ſtrong 


tendency to render men haughty, capricious, 
and cruel? Such, I am afraid, is the nature 


of man, that if he have power without con- 
troul, he will uſe it without juſtice; abſolute 


power has a ſtrong tendency to make good 


men bad, and never fails to make bad men 


worſe. Let us conſider, whether there is 
reaſon to ſuſpect, that thoſe who arm cocks 


with ſteel, and take pleaſure in beholding the 


ſpirited little animals cut one another to 
death, would not take the ſame, or ſuperior 


5 delight, in obliging men to ſlaughter each 
other, if they had the power? Perhaps, the 
influence of a purer religion, and brighter 


example, 
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example, than were known 'to the heathen 
world, prevents mankind from thoſe enor- 
mities now, which were permitted and coun- 
tenanced formerly. _ 

I ſhall conclude my journey to Rome, 


without entering into a particular detail of 


the antiquities it contains, as that would take 
up a volume of itſelf ; but I ſhall juſt mention 


the ceremony of the Beatification of a Saint, 


at which I happened to be 13 
This Saint was of the order of St. Francis, 
and a great many brethren of that order were 


preſent, and in very high ſpirits on the oc- 


caſion. A picture of the preſent expectant, a 


great deal larger than life, had been hung up 


on the front of St. Peter's church, ſeveral 
days before the beatification took place. This 


ceremony was alſo announced by printed pa- 


pers, diſtributed by the happy brethren of 
St. Francis. On the day of the ſolemnity, 
kis Holineſs, a conſiderable number of car. 


+ dinals, many other ecclefiaſtics, all the Ca- 
puchin friars in Rome, and a great concourſe 
of ſpeQators attended. The ceremony was 


performed in St. Peter's church ; and an ec- 
clefiaſtic of my acquaintance procured us a 


very convenient place for ſeeing the whole. 


The ceremony of beatification is a previous 


. ſep to that of canonization. The ſaint, after 


he is beatified, is entitled to more diſtinction 
in heaven than before; but he has not the 
wor of freeing ſouls from purgatory till he 

as been canonized. On the preſent occaſion, 2 


long diſcourſe was pronounced by a Franciſcan 
friar, 
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friar, ſetting forth the holy life which this 
expectant had led upon earth, his devotions, 
his voluntary penances, and his charitable 
actions; and a particular enumeration was 
made of certain miracles he had performed 
when alive, and others which had been per- 
formed after his death by his bones. The 
moſt remarkable miracle, by himſelf in per- 
ſon, was his repleniſhing a lady's cupboard 
with bread, after her houſekeeper, at the 
ſaint's inſtigation, had given al the bread 
that was in the houſe to the poor. 
This buſineſs is carried on in the manner 
of a law - ſuit. The Devil is ſuppoſed to have 
an intereſt in preventing men from being 
made ſaints; but that juſtice may be done, 
and that Satan may have his due, an advocate 
is employed to plead againſt the pretenſions of 
the ſaint expectant, and the perſon thus em- 
ployed is denominated by the people the De- 
vil's Advocate. He calls in queſtion the mira- 
cles ſaid to have been wrought by the ſaint and 
his bones, and raiſes as many objections to the 

| . Proofs brought of the purity of his life and con- 
| | verſation as he can. As often as the devil's 
advocate ſtated an objection, evident ſigns of 
1 impatience, contempt, ſurpriſe, and indig- 
; nation, appeared in the countenances of the 
venerable brotherhood, according to their 

different characters and tempers. One ſhook 

his head, and whiſpered his neighbour ; 
[ another raiſed his chin, and puſhed up his 
j1 under-lip with a diſdainful ſmile ; a third 
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ſtarted, opened his eye-lids as wide as he 
| could, 
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could, and held up both his hands, with his 
fingers extended; a fourth raiſed his thumb 
to his mouth, bit the nail with a grin, and 
jerked the thumb from his teeth towards the 
adverſary ; a fifth ſtared, in a moſt expreſſive 
manner, at the pope, and then fixed his eyes, 
frowning, on the devil's advocate. All were 
in agitation, till the ſaint's counſel began to 
ſpeak, when a profound filence took place; 
and the moment he had made his anſwer, 
their countenances brightened, a ſmile of 
ſatisfaction ſpread around, and they nodded 
and ſhook their-heads at each other with mu- 
tual ſatisfaction. | 
In the mean time, the cardinals, and the 
other auditors, who were not aſleep, con- 
tinued . and, for my own part, I 
was kept awake only by the interlude of 
2 played off by the brethren between 
the arguments. Excluſive of theſe, the making 
of a ſaint is the dulleſt buſineſs I was ever 
witneſs to. Finally, the reaſoning of the 
devil's advocate was all in vain, and Satan 
loſt his cauſe without the poſſibility of an ap- 
peal. The ſaint's claim being confirmed, he 
was admitted into all the privileges of beati- 
fication, | | 
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Particulars reſpecting the City of VENICE, 
and the CusToms and MANNERS of its 
InHABITANTS. | 


AN travellers have mentioned, in 
terms' of the higheſt admiration, the 

views of Venice as you approach it. Vou 
will behold (ſaid they) magnificent palaces, 
churches, towers and ſteeples, all ſtanding in 
the middle of the ſea.” Though this un- 
doubtedly is an uncommon ſcene, as a town 
furrounded by water is a very fine ſight, but 
all the travellers that have exiſted ſince the 
days of Cain will not convince me, that a 
town ſurrounded by land 1s not a much finer 
proſpet. Can there be any compariſon, in 
point of beauty, between the dull ſameneſs 
of a watery ſurface, and the delightful va- 
riety of woods, gardens, meadows, hills, and 
vallies? Tf the ſituation of Venice renders it 
| Jeſs agreeable than another city to behold at 
a diſtance, it muſt, render it, in a much 
ſtronger degree, Jeſs agreeable to inhabit ; 
for, inſtead of walking or riding 1n the fields, 
-enjoying the fragrance of herbs, and the me- 
lody of birds, when you with to take the air 
here, you mutt ſubmit to be paddled about, 
from morning to. night, in a narrow boat, 
along dirty canals ; or, if you do not like 
this, you have one reſource more, which 1s 
that of walking in St. Mark's Place. Theſe 
4 | | | are 
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are the diſadvantages which Venice labours 
under, with regard to ſituation ; but it has 


other peculiarities, which, in the opinion of 


many, overbalance them, and render it, ofi 
the whole, an agreeable town. Ih 
This city is built in the ſea, or rather in 
the midſt of ſhallows; which ſtretch ſome 
miles from the ſhore, at the bottom of the 
Adriatic gulf. When you approach the city, 
you paſs along a liquid road, marked by rows 
of ſtakes on each ſide, which direct veſſels, 
of a certain burthen, to avoid the ſhallows; 
and keep in deeper water. 'Theſe ſhalloxs 
are a better defence to the city | than the 
ſtrongeſt fortifications ; for, on the approach 
of an enemy's fleet, the Venetians have only 
to pull up their ftakes, and the enemy can 
advance no further, They are equally be- 
yond the inſult of a land army, even in the 
midſt of winter ; for the flux and reflux of the 
ſea, and the mildneſs of the climate, pre- 
vent ſuch a ftrength of ice as could admit the 
approach of an army that way. | 
Venice is ſaid to contain about one hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. The 
ſtreets in general are narrow, as are the ca- 
nals, except the grand canal, which is very 
broad, and has a ſerpentine courſe through 
the middle of the city. They ſay, there are 
ſeveral hundred bridges in Venice; but what 
paſs under this name are only ſingle arches 
thrown over the canals, and moſt of them are 
paltry enough. The Rialto conſiſts alſo of a 


ſingle arch; bat it is built of marble, 'and- 
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has a very noble appearance. This celebrated 
arch is ninety feet wide on the level of the 
canal, and twenty-four feet high. Its beauty 
is impaired by two rows of booths, or ſhops, 
which are erected upon it, and divide its 
upper ſurface into three narrow ſtreets. 'The 
view from the Rialto is equally lively and 
magnificent: the objects under. your eye are 
the grand canal, covered with boats and gon- 
dolas, and flanked on each ſide with magni- 
ficent palaces, churches, and ſpires; but this 
fine proſpect is almoſt the only one in Venice. 
Except the grand canal and the canal Regio, 
all the others are narrow and mean: ſome of 
them have no quays, .and the water literally 
waſhes the walls of the houſes. When you 
fail along thoſe wretched canals, you have no 
one agreeable object to cheer the ſight, and 
the ſmell is overwhelmed with the ftench, 
which exhales from the water at certain ſea- 

ſons. | 
The treaſury of St. Mark is very rich in 
jewels and relics; and it was neceſſary to ap- 
ply to one of the procurators of St. Mark for 
leave to ſee it. I ſhall only mention a few of 
the moſt valuable effects kept here. Eight 
pillars from Solomon's temple at Jeruſalem ; 
a piece of the Virgin Mary's veil, ſome of 
her hair, and a ſmall portion of her milk ; the 
knife uſed by our Saviour at his laſt ſupper ; 
one of the nails of the croſs, and a few drops 
of his blood. After mentioning- theſe, it 
would be impertinent to enumerate the bones, 
and other relics, of ſaints and martyrs, of 
| | 3 Which 
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which there is a plentiful ſhew in the church 
of St. Mark; and {ill leſs need I take up the 
time of my reader with an inventory of the 
temporal jewels kept here. 


St. Mark's Place is the general rendezvous 


for company of all deſcriptions; and here, in 


the evening, there is generally ſuch a mixed 
multitude of Jews, Turks, and Chriſtians ; 
lawyers, knaves, and pickpockets; mounte- 
banks, old women, and phyſicians ; women 
of quality with maſks, and women of eaſy 


virtue without them; and, in ſhort, ſach a 


jumble of ſenators, citizens, and people of 
every character and condition, that your ideas 
are broken, bruiſed and diflocated, in the 
crowd, in ſuch a manner, that you can think 
or reflect on nothing; yet this beiag a ſtate of 


mind which many people are fond of, the 


place never fails to be well attended, and, in 
fine weather, numbers pals a great part of the 
night there. When the piazza is well illu- 
minated, and the ſhops in the adjacent ſtreets 
lighted up, the whole has a brilliant effect; 
and as it is the cuſtom for the ladies, as well 
as the gentlemen, to frequent the caſſinos and 
coffee houſes around, the Place of St. Mark 
anſwers all the purpoſes of our Vauxhall or 
Ranelagh. 5 | 3 

Though the Venetian government is ſtill 
under the influence of jealouſy, that gloomy 
ſpirit is now entirely baniſhed from the boſoms 


of individuals. Inſtead of the confinement in 


which women were formerly kept at Venice, 
they now enjoy a degree of freedom unknown 
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even at Paris. Of the two extremes, the pre- 
ſent, without doubt, is preferable. The 
huſbands ſeem at laſt convinced, that the 
chaſtity of their wives 1s ſafeſt under their own 
guardianſhip ; and that when a woman thinks 
her honour not worth her own regard, 1t 1s 
ſtill more unworthy of his. This advantage, 
with many others, muſt ariſe from the preſent 
ſyſtem; that when a huſband believes, that 
his wife has faithfully adhered to her conjugal 
engagement, he has the additional ſatisfaction 
of knowing, that ſhe acts from a love to him, 
or ſome honourable motive ; whereas, for- 
merly, a Venetian huſband could not be cer- 
tain that he was not obliged, for his wite's 
chaſtity, to iron- bars, bolts, and padlocks. 
Along with Jealouſy, poiſon and the dag- 
er have been baniſhed from Venetian gal- 
3 and the innocent maſk is ſubſtituted 
in their places. According to the beſt in- 
formation I could procure, this maſk 1s a 
much more innocent matter than 1s uſually 
imagined, In general, it is not intended 
to conceal the perſon who wears it, but 
only uſed as an apology for his not being 
in full dreſs. With a maſk ſtuck in the hat, 
and a kind of black mantle, trimmed with 
lace of the ſame colour, and thrown over the 
ſhoulders, a man is ſufficiently drefled for 
any aſſembly at Venice. Thoſe who walk 
the ſtreets, or go to the playhouſes, with 
maſks actually covering their faces, are either 
engaged in ſome love intrigue, or would have 
the ſpectators think ſo; for this is a piece of 
g N aſfectation 


affectation which prevails here, as well as 


elſewhere. I have been aſſured, by thoſe who 


have reſided many years at Venice, that refined 


gentlemen, who are fond of the reputation, 
though they ſhrink from the cataſtophe, of 
an intrigue, are no uncommon characters 
here; and I the more readily believe it, be- 
cauſe I daily ſaw many feeble gentlemen tot- 
tering about in maſks, for whom a baſon of 
warm reſtorative ſoup would have been more 
neceſſary than the moſt beautiful woman in 
Venice. | 

The opening before St. Mark's church is 
the only place where a great number of people 
can aſſemble. It is the faſhion to walk here 
a great part of the evening, to enjoy the 
muſic, and other amuſements; and although 
there are coffee-houſes, and Venetian man- 
ners permit ladies, as well as gentlemen, to 
frequent them, yet it is uſual for the noble 
and moſt wealthy to prefer little apartments 
of their own, where, without being expoſed 
to intruſion, they may entertain a few friends 
in a more eaſy and unceremonious manner 
than they could do at their palaces. Inſtead 
of going home to a formal ſupper, and re- 
turning afterwards to this place of entertain- 
ment, they order coffee, lemonade, fruit, 
and other refreſhments, to the caſſino. That 
thoſe little apartments may be occaſionally 
uſed for the purpoſes of intrigue, is not im- 
probable ; but that this is the ordinary and 
avowed purpoſe for which they are frequented, 
is, of all things, the leaſt credible; and that 
wn E 3 the 
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the Venetians are more given to ſenſual plea- 
ſures than the inhabitants of London, Paris, 
or Berlin, I imagine will be difficult to prove. 
The Venetians ſeem to be a lively inge- 
nious people, extrayagantly fond of public a- 
muſements, with an uncommon reliſh for hu- 
mour; and yet more attached to the real enjoy- 
ments of life, than to thoſe that depend on 
oftentation, and proceed from vanity. The 
common people of Venice diſplay ſome quali- 
ties very rarely to be found in that ſphere of 
life, being remarkably ſober, obliging to 
ſtrangers, and gentle in their intercourſe with 
each other, The Venetians in general are 
tall and well made; and though equally ro- 
puſt, they are not ſo corpulent as the Ger- 
mans. The men are, for the moſt part, of a 
ruddy brown colour, with dark eyes. The 
women are of a fine flile of countenance, with 
expreſſive features, and a ſkin of rich carna- 
tion. They dreſs their hair in a fancifu] 
manner, which becomes them very much. 
They are of an eaſy addreſs, and have no 
averſion to cultivating acquaintance with 
thoſe ſtrangers, who are preſented to them by 
their relations, or have been properly recom- 
mended, DA: 
Though the houſes are thought inconve- 
nient by many of the Engliſh, they are better 
calculated for the climate of Italy, than if 
they were built according to the London 
model. 'The floors are of a kind of red 
plaiſter, with a brilliant gloſſy ſurface, much 
_ fnore beautiful than wood, and far more pre- 
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ferable in caſe of fire, whoſe progreſs they 
are calculated to check. The principal apart- 
ments are on the ſecond floor; for the Vene- 
tians ſeldom 1nhabit the firſt, which is often 
entirely filled with lumber, Perhaps, they 
prefer the ſecond floor, becauſe it is fartheſt 
removed from the moiſture of the lakes, or 
becauſe it is better lighted and more cheerful. 

Such is the tyranny and jealouſy of the Ve- 


netian government, that it is not ſafe for a 


nobleman to acquire, in a high depree, the 
love and confidence of the common people. 


This excites the jealouſy of the inquiſitors, 


and proves a pretty certain means of excluding 
him from any of the high offices. Eccleſiaſtics, 
of every denomination, are excluded, by the 
conſtitution of Venice, from a place in the 
ſenate, or holding any civil office what- 
ever; nor is it permitted them, directly or 
indirectly, to intermeddle in ſtate affairs. In 


many inſtances, they are deprived of that 


kind of influence, which, even in proteſtant 
countries, is allowed to the clergy. The pa- 
triarch of Venice has not the diſpoſal of the 
offices belonging to St. Mark's church, all the 
deans being named by tlie doge and ſenate. 
Though the nobility and clergy are forbidden 
to hold any converſation with ſtrangers upon 
politics, or affairs of ſtate, yet the gondoleers 
are exceedingly ready to talk upon theſe, or 
any other ſubje&s, with all who give them 
the ſmalleſt encouragement. Thoſe who are 
not in the immediate ſervice of any particular 
nobleman, are often retained by government 
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as ſpies upon ſtrangers. It is ſaid, that while 
thoſe fellows row their gondolas, in ſeeming 
inattention to the converſation, they are tak- 
ing notice of every thing which is ſaid, that 
they may report it to their employers, when 
they imagine it any ways concerns the go- 
vernment. As ſoon as a ſtranger arrives, the 
gondoleers, who brought him to Venice, im- 
mediately repair to a certain office, and give 
information where they took him up, to what 
houſe they conducted him, and of any other 
particulars they may have picked up. I 
cannot help thinking, that all this jealouſy 
and diftruſt, thoſe numerous engines ſet in 
motion, and all their complicated ſyſtem for 
the diſcovery of plots, and the defence of the 
conſtitution of this republic, ſerves only to 
harraſs their own ſubjects, | 
Strangers, however, are under leſs re- 
ſtraint here, in many particulars, than the 
native inhabitants. I have known ſome, who, 
after having tried moſt of the capitals of 
Europe, haye preferred to live at Venice, on 
account of the variety of amuſements, the gen- 
tle manners of the inhabitants, and the per- 
fect freedom allowed in every thing, except 
in blaming the meaſures of government. 
When a ſtranger be ſo imprudent as to diſ- 
claim againſt the form or the meaſures of 
government, he will either receive a meſſage 
to leave the territories of the ſtate, or one of 
the Sibiri will be ſent to accompany him to 


the dominions of the Pope or Emperor. 
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A Viſit to PALERMO ; the Character of the 


SICILIANS, and a Deſcription of the 


WHIMSICAL PALACE * the PRINCE of 


 PATAGONIA. 


HE approach to Palermo is fine; the 
avenues are planted with fruit-trees, and 


large American aloes in full bloom. It is by 


much the moſt regular town I have ſeen, and 
is built upon that plan, which all large cities 
ought to follow. The two great ſtreets inter- 
ſe& each other in the center of the city, 
where they form a handſome ſquare, called 
the Ottangolo, adorned with elegant uniform 
buildings. From the center of this ſquare, 


you ſee the whole of theſe noble ſtreets, and 


the four great gates of the city which termi- 

nate them, the ſymmetry and beauty of which 

produce a fine effect. 

The Porte Felice, which is by much the 
handſomelt of theſe gates, opens to the Ma- 


Tino, a delightful walk, which conſtitutes one 


of the greateſt pleaſures of Palermo. It 1s 
bounded on one fide by the wall of the city, 
and on the other by the ſea, from whence, 
even in the ſcorching month of June, there is 
always an agreeable breeze. In the center 
of the Marino, they have erected an elegant 
kind of temple, which, during the ſummer 
months, is made uſe of as an orcheſtra for 
muſic, As in this ſeaſon they are obliged to 
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convert the night into day, the concert does 
not begin till the clock ſtrikes midnight, which 
is the ſignal for the ſymphony. to ſtrike up. 
At that time, the walk is crowded with car- 
riages and people on foot; and, the better to 
favour pleaſure and intrigue, there is an or- 
der, that no perſon, of whatever quality, 
Mall preſume to carry a light with him. The 
flambeaux are extinguiſhed at the Porte Fe- 
lice, where the ſervants wait for the return of 
the carriages; and the company generally 
continue an hour or two together in utter 
darkneſs, except when the intruding moon, 
with her horns and her chaſtity, comes to 
diſturb them. The concert finiſhes about two 
in the morning, when every huſband gene- 
rally goes home to his own wife. This is an 
admirable inſtitution, and never produces any 
ſcandal. No huſband is ſuch a brute as to 
deny his wife the pleaſures of the Marino; 
and the ladies are ſo cautious and circumſpect 
on their fide, that, the more to avoid giving 


_ offence, they very often put on maſques. 


The principal part of their other amuſe- 
ments conſiſts chiefly in what they call Con- 
verſaxiones, or converſations, of which they 
have a variety every night. One, in parti- 
cular, is ſupported by a ſubſcription of the 
nobility, which is opened every evening at 
ſun-ſet, and continues till midnight, when 
the Marino begins. It better deſerves the 


name of a converſation than any J have ſeen in 
moſt parts of Italy; for here the people really 
come to converſe, whereas, in Italy, they 


only 
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only go to play at cards and eat ices. It very 
ſeldom happens, that one half of the company 
is engaged in play, nor do they either play 
long or deep. There are a number of apart- 
ments belonging to this converſation, illumi- 
nated with wax-lights, and kept exceedingly 
cool and agreeable; and it is, indeed, alto- 
gether one of the moſt ſenſible and comfort- 
able inſtitutions I have ſeen. | 

Beſides this, there are generally a number 
of particular converſations every night; and, 
what a good deal ſurpriſed me, theſe are al- 
ways held in the apartments of the lying- in 
ladies. In this happy climate, child- bearing 
is diveſted of all its terrors, and is only con- 
ſidered as a party of pleaſure. The duke of 

Verdura, who did us the honours of the place, 
one morning, with great attention and polite- 
neſs, came to tell us, we had a viſit to make 
that was indiſpenſible. The Princeſs Pa- 
terno (ſaid he) was brought-to-bed laſt night, 
and it is abſolutely incumbent on you to pay 
your reſpects to her this evening.“ At firſt, I 
thought he was only in pleaſantry; but he 
aſſured me he was ſerious, and that it would 


be looked upon as a great unpoliteneſs to 


neglect it. We accordingly went about ſun- 
ſet, and found the princeſs ſitting up in her 
bed, in an elegant undreſs, with a number of 
her friends around her. She talked as uſual, 


and ſeemed to be perfectly well. This con- 


verſation is repeated every night during her 
confinement, which generally laſts about 


eleven or twelve days, This cuſtom is uni- 


verſal; 
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verſal ; and, as the ladies here are very pro- 
lific, there are generally three or four of theſe 
aſſemblies going on in the city at the ſame 
time. | . . | 

The Sicilian ladies marry at thirteen or 
fourteen, and are ſometimes grandmothers 
before they are thirty, 'The Count Stetela 
preſented us to his conſin, the Princeſs Par- 


tana, who he told us had a great number of 


children, the eldeſt of which was a very fine 
girl of fifteen, We talked to the princeſs + 
half an hour, not in the leaſt doubting all 
the time ſhe was the daughter, till at laſt the 
young lady came in; and even then it was not 
eaſy. to ſay, Which appeared the youngeſt or 
the handſomeſt. This lady had had twelve 
children, and was ſtill in her bloom. She aſ- 
ſured me, that ſhe never enjoyed more perfect 
health than when ſhe was in childbed ; that, 
during the time of her pregnancy, ſhe was 
often indiſpoſed; but that immediately on 
delivery ſhe was cured of all her complaints, 
and was capable of enjoying the company of 
her friends even more than at any other time. 
I expreſſed my ſurpriſe at this very ſingular 
happineſs of their climate or conſtitutions; 
but ſhe appeared ſtill more ſurpriſed when I 
told her, that we loſt many of our fineſt wo- 
men in childbed ; and that even the moſt for- 
tunate and eaſy deliveries, were attended with 
violent pain and anguiſh. She lamented the 
fate of our ladies, and thanked heaven that 


What 
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What this ſingularity may be owing to, 


1 ſhall leave the learned to determine; but it 
is {ſurely one of the capital bleflings of theſe 


climates, where the curſe that was laid upon 
mother Eve ſeems to be entirely taken off. I 


do not know how the Sicilian ladies have de- 


ſerved this exception, as they have at leaſt as 
much both of, Eve and the Serpent as ours 
have, and ſtill retain their appetite, as ſtrong 
as ever, for forbidden fruit. It ſeems hard, 
that in our own country, and in Switzerland, 
where the women in general are the chaſteſt 
in Europe, that this curſe ſhould fall the 
heavieſt. It is probably owing to the climate. 
In cold, but more particularly in mountainous 
countries, births are difficult and dangerous; 
in warm and low places, they are more eaſy. 
In ſome parts of Switzerland, and among the 
Alps, they loſe almoſt one half of their Wo- 
men in childbed ; and thoſe who can afford it, 
often go down to the Low Countries fome 
weeks before they lie-in, and find their deli- 
veries much eafier. „ 

The Sicilians appear frank and ſincere, and 
their politeneſs does not conſiſt in ſhow and 
grimace, like ſome of the polite nations of 
the continent. The viceroy ets the pattern 


of hoſpitality, and he is followed by the reſt of 


the nobles. The Sicilians have always had 
the character of being very amorous, and 
ſurely not without reaſon. 'The whole nation 
are poets, even the peaſants; and a man 
ſtands a poor chance for a miſtreſs, that is not 


capable of celebrating her praiſes. I believe 
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it is generally allowed, that the paſtoral poe- 
try had its origin in this iſland; and Theo- 
critus, after whom they {till copy, will ever 
be looked upon as the prince of paſtoral] poets. 


Indeed, in muſic too, as well as poetry, the ſoft 


amorous pieces are generally ſtiled Siciliani. 
Theſe they uſed to play all night under their 
miſtreſſes windows, to expreſs che delicacy of 
their paſſion ; but ſerenading is not now fo 
much in faſhion, as it was during the time 
of their more intimate connection with Spain; 
when it was ſaid, by one of their authors, 
that no perſon could paſs for a man of gal- 
lantry that had not got a cold; and was lure 
never to ſucceed in making love, unlefs he 
made it in a hoarſe voice. The ladies are not 
now ſo rigid, and will ſometimes condeſcend 


to hear a man, even though he ſhould ſpeak 


m a clear tone. Neither do they any longer 
require the prodigious martial feats, that were 
then neceſſary to win them. The attacking 
of a mad bull, or a wild boar, was Nee 
the handſomeſt compliment a lover could pay 
to his miſtreſs; and the putting theſe animals 

to death, ſoftened her heart more than all the 
ſighing love-fick tales that could be invented. 
This has been humourouſly ridiculed by one 


of their poets, who ſays, that Cupid's little 


2 dart was now changed into a maſſy 
pear, which anſwered a double purpoſe; 


for, at the ſame time it pierced the tough 


bull's hide, it likewiſe pierced the tender lady's 
heart. But theſe Gothic cuſtoms are now drop- 


ped, and the gentle Sicilians have reaſlumed 
| their 
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their ſoftneſs. A breach of the marriage vow 
15 here no longer looked upon as one of the 
deadly fins, and the confeflors fall upon eaſy 


and pleaſant enough methods of making them 


atone for it. 'The huſbands are content, and, 
like able generals, make up the loſs of one 
forireſs by the taking of another. However, 
1 here ſaw a great deal of domeſtic happineſs; 
huſbands and wives that truly loved each 
other, and whoſe mutual care and pleaſure 
were the education of their children. 


The palace of the Prince of Patagonia, 


which is fituated at a little diſtance from Pa- 
lermo, for its ſingularity, is certainly not to 
be equalled on the face of the earth. He 
is a man of an immenſe fortune, and has de- 


voted his whole life to the ſtudy of monſters 


and chimeras, greater and more ridiculous 


than ever entered into the imagination of the 


wildeſt writers of romance or knight-errantry. 
The amazing crowd of ftatues that ſurround 
the houſe appear, at a diſtance, like a little 
army drawn up for its defence; but, when 


you get among them, and chad aſſumes 
ne 


his true likeneſs, you imag are gotten 
into the regions of delufion and enchantment. 
Of all that immenſe group, there is not one 
made to repreſent any one object in nature; 
nor is the abſurdity of the wretched imagina- 
tion that created them, lefs aſtoniſhing than its 
wonderful fertility. It would require a vo- 
lume to deſcribe the whole, and a {ad volume 

it would make. | . 
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This whimfical prince has put the heads of 
men to the bodies of every fort of animal, 
and the heads of every other animal to the 
bodies of men. Sometimes he makes a com- 
pound of five or fix animals that have no fort 
of reſemblance 1n nature. He puts the head 
of a lion to the neck of a gooſe, the body of 
a lizard, the legs of a goat, and the tail of 


a fox. | 


On the back of this monſter, he puts ano- 
ther, if poſſible ſtill more hideous, with five or 
fix heads, and a buſh of horns, that beats the 
beaſt in the Revelations all to nothing. There 


is ſcarcely any kind of horn in the world that 


he has not collected, and his pleaſure is to 


ſee them all flouriſhing upon the ſame head. 


This is a ſtrange ſpecies of madneſs, and it is 
unaccountable, that he has not been ſhut up 
many years ago; but he is perfectly innocent, 
and troubles nobody by the indulgence of his 
phrenzy. On the contrary, he gives bread 
to a number of ſtatuaries and other workmen, 
whom he rewards in proportion as they can 
bring their imaginations to coincide with his 
own; or, in other words, according to the 
hideouſneſs of the monſters they produce. 

'The ſtatues that adorn, or rather deform, the 
great avenue, and furround the court of the 
palace, amount to upwards of fix hundred; 
notwithſtanding which, it may be truly ſaid, 
that he has not broken the ſecond command- 
ment; for, of all that number, there is not 
the likeneſs of any thing in heaven above, in 
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the earth beneath, or in the waters under the 
earth. The old ornaments that were put up 
' by his father, who was a ſenſible man, ap- 
| pear to have been in a good taſte ; but they 
Fave been all knocked to pieces, and laid to- 
gether in a heap, to make room for this new 
creation. | 
The inſide of this enchanted caſtle cor- 
reſponds exactly with the out; it is in every 
reſpect as whimſical and fantaſtical, and you 
cannot turn yourſelf to any ſide, where you 
are not ſtared in the face by ſome hideous 
figure or other. Some of the apartments are 
ſpacious and magnificent, with high arched 
roofs, which, inſtead of plaiſter or ſtucco, 
are compoſed entirely of large mirrours, nicely 
joined together. The effect that theſe pro- 
duce (as each of them make a ſmall angle 
with the other) is exactly that of a multiply- 
ing glaſs; ſo that, when three or four people 
are walking below, there is always the ap- 


pearance of three or four hundred walking 


above. The whole of the doors are likewiſe 
covered over with, ſmall pieces of mirrour, cut 
into the moſt ridiculous ſhapes, and inter- 
mixed with a great variety of cryſtal and 
glaſs of different colours. All the chimney- 
pieces, windows, and fide-boards, are crowded 
with pyramids and pillars of tea-pots, caudle- 


cups, bowls, cups, ſaucers, &c. ſtrongly ce- 


mented together. Some of theſe columns are 


not without their beauty: one of them has a 


large china chamber-pot for its baſe, and a 
_ circle of pretty little flower- pots for its ca- 
" *** 4 
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pital ; the ſhaft of the column, upwards of 
four feet long, 15 compoſed entirely of tea- 
pots of different ſizes, diminiſhed gradually 
from the baſe to the capital. The profufion 
of china that has been employed in forming 
theſe columns 1s incredible, as there appeared 
to be not leſs than forty pillars and pyramids 
formed in this ſtrange fantaſtic manner. Moſt 
of the rooms are paved with fine marble ta- 
bles of different colours, which look like ſo 


many tomb- ſtones. Some of theſe were richly 


wrought with lapis lazuli, porphyry, and 
other valuable ſtones; but their fine poliſh is 
now gone, and they appear only like com- 
mon marble. | . 

The windows of this enchanted caſtle are 
compoſed of a variety of glaſs of every dif- 
ferent colour, mixed without any ſort of order 
or regularity, blue, red, green, yellow, pur- 
ple, violet; ſo that, at each window, you 
may have the heavens and earth of whatever 
colour you chooſe, only by looking through 
the pane that pleaſes you. The houſe-clock 
is caſed in the body of a ſtatue; the eyes of 


the figure move with the pendulum, turning 


up their white and black alternately, and 
make a hideous appearance. His bed-chamber 
and drefling-room are like Noah's ark: there 
is ſcarce a beaſt, however vile, that he has 
not placed there; toads, frogs, ſerpents, 


lizards, ſcorpions, all cut out in marble, of 


their reſpective colours. There are ſeveral 


buſts too, that are not leſs ſingularly ima- 


gined. Some of theſe make a very handſome 
profile on one ſide; turn to the other, and 
| ma 
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you have a ſkeleton, Here you ſee a nurſe, 
with a child in her arms; its back is exactly 
that of a wrinkled old woman of ninety. 


For ſome minutes one may laugh at theſe 


follies, but indignation and contempt ſoon 
get the better of our mirth, and the laugh is 
turned into a ſneer. I own I was ſoon tired 
of them; though ſome things were ſo ſtrangely 
fancied, that it might well excuſe a little mirth, 


even from the moſt rigid cynic. The family 
fiatues are charming; they have been done 


from ſome old pictures, and make a moſt ve- 


nerable appearance. He has dreſſed them out 
from head to foot, in new and elegant ſuits 


of marble; and, indeed, the effect it pro- 
duces is more ridiculous than can be eafily 
conceived. The walls of the houſe are co- 
vered with ſome fine baſſa relievos of white 
marble, in a good taſte. Theſe he could not 
well take out or alter, ſo he has only added 
immenſe frames of large marble tables to 
them. 8 | 

The owner and author of this ſingular col- 
lection is a pook miſerable lean figure, ſhiver- 
ing at a breeze, and ſeemingly afraid of every 
one he ſpeaks to. He is one of the richeſt 
ſubjects in the iſland, and it is thought he 


has not laid out leſs than twenty thouſand 


pounds in the creation of this world of mon- 
ſters and chimeras. He certainly might have 


fallen upon ſome way to prove himſelf a fool 
at a cheaper rate. However, it gives bread to 
a number of poor people, to whom he is an 


excellent maſter. The government have had 
N ſerious 
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ſerious thoughts of demoliſhing the regiment 
of monſters he has placed round his houſe ; but, 
as he is humane and inoffenfive, and as this 
would certainly break his heart, they have as 
yet forborne. Yet the ſeeing of them by women 


with child, is ſaid to have been already at- 


tended with very unfortunate circumſtances, 


ſeveral living monſters having been brought 


forth in the neighbourhood. The ladies com- 


plain, that they dare no longer take an air- 
ing in the delightful places contiguous to his 


houſe, as ſome hideous form always haunts 
their imaginations for ſome time after; and 
their huſbands too, it is ſaid, are as little ſa» 

tisfied with the great variety of horns, | 


7 4 


Account of the celebrated BURIAL-PLACE 
near PALERMO, and ſome remarkable. 
ANECDOTES of FRA Pa8QUAL, 


X the morning of the thirtieth of June 
O we went to ſee a celebrated convent of 
Capuchins, about a mile from the city. of 
Palermo. It contains nothing very remark- 
able but the burial- place, which indeed is a 
great curioſity. This is a vaſt ſubterraneous 
apartment, divided into large commodious 
galleries, the walls on each ade of which are 
hollowed into a variety of niches, as if in- 


tended for a great collection of ſtatues. Theſe 


nitches 
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nitches are filled, not with ſtatues, but dead 

bodies, ſet upright upon their legs, and fixed 
by the back to the infide of the niche. Their 
number is about three hundred. They are 
all drefled in the cloaths they uſually wore, 

and form a moſt venerable and reſpectable 
aſſembly. The ſkin and muſcles, by a cer- 
tain preparation, become as dry and hard as 

a piece of ftock-fiſh; and though many of 
them have been here upwards of two hundred 

and fifty years, yet none are rgduced to ſke- 
letons. The muſcles, indeed, in ſome, ap- 

pear to be a good deal more fhirunk than in 
others ; probably, becauſe the muſcles of thoſe 
perſons had been more extenuated at the time 
of their death. 

The people of Palermo here pay daily viſits 
to their deceaſed friends, and, with pleaſures 
and regret, recal the ſcenes of their paſt life. 
Here they familiarize themſelves with their 
future ftate, and choofe the company they 
would with to keep in the other world. It is 
2 common thing to make choice of their 
niche, and to try if their body fit it, that no 
alteration may be neceſſary after they be- 
dead; and ſometimes, by way of a voluntary 
penance, they accuſtom chemſelves to ſtand in 
theſe niches for hours. £ 
The bodies of the princes and firſt nobiſity'* 
are lodged in handſome cheſts or trunks, 
ſome of them richly adorned. Theſe are not 
in the ſhape of coffins, but all of one width, 
and about a foot and a half, or two feet deep. - 
The Keys are kept by the neareſt relations of 

the 
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the family, who ſometimes come and drop a 
tear over their departed friends. I am not 
ſure, but that this may be a better method of 
depoſiting the dead than that uſed in \Eng- 
land. Theſe viſits muſt prove admirable 
leſſons of humility, without being thoſe ob- 
jects of horror one would be apt to think 
them. They are faid, even for ages after 
death, to retain a ſtrong likeneſs to what they 
were when alive; ſo that, as ſoon as you 
have conquered the firſt feeling excited by 
theſe venerable figures, you only confider this 
as a valt gallery of original portraits, drawn 
after the life, ; 8 the juſteſt and moſt unpre- 
judiced hand. It muſt be owned, that the 
colours are rather faded, and the pencil does 
not appear to have been the moſt flattering in 
ſhe world; but no matter, it is the pencil of 
ruth, and not of a mercenary, who only 
wants to pleaſe. It might alſo be made of 
very conſiderable utility to ſociety, as theſe 
dumb orators would give the moſt pathetic 
lectures on pride and vanity. Whenever a 
fellow began to {ſtrut or affect the haughty 
ſupercilious air, he Pale be ſent to converie 
with his friends in the gallery ; and, if their 
i did not bring him to a proper way 


chinking, 1 would Se him up as incr. 


rigible. 
Some of the Capuchins ſleep in this gallery 
every night, and pretend to have many won- 
derful viſions and revelations; but the trutk 
is, that very few people believe them. No 


woman is admitted into this convent either 
dea 
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dead or alive, and this interdiction is written 
in large characters over the gate. The poor 
indolent Capuchins, the fraileſt of all fleſh, 
have great need of ſuch precautions. They 

have no occupation from without, and va 
have no reſources from within themſelves ; ſo 
that they muſt be an eaſy prey to every temp- 
tation. Bocaccio, and all the books of that 
kind, are filled with ftories of their frailty. 

One day dining at the Prince of Sperlin- 
ga's, and talking on this ſubject, a learned 
abbot, diſtinguiſhed for his candour and ve- 
racity, gave us ſome anecdotes of an ac- 
quaintance of his, Who was formerly a brother 
of this convent. He is known by the name 
of Fra Paſqual, and has paſſed through many 
ſingular ſcenes of life, which would be too 
long to recount. His laſt migration, or tranſ- 
migration, was from one of the banditti of 
Sicily, in which capacity he had been enrolled 
for ſome time; but, tired of the danger and 
farigue to which he was perpetually expoſed, 
he at laſt determined to exchange the cha- 
racter of the hero for that of the ſaint, and 
try if it was not both ſafer and ſurer to rely 
on the weakneſs of others, than on his own n 
ſtrength. 

Accordingly, Fra Paſqual pretended a 
ſtrong compunction for the tranſgreſſions of 
his paſt life, and made a promiſe to the Vir- 
gin, that the remainder of it ſhould be ſpent 
in mortification and penance, to atone for 
them. With this view, Paſqual took the 

vos of poverty and of chaſtity, and entered 
9 - | 3 
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into all the rigours of a monaſtic life, For 
ſome weeks he behaved in a moſt exemplary 


manner; he went barefooted, wore a lar 


roſary, and a thicker cord of diſcipline than 
any monk in the convent, and his whole de- 
portment gave teſtimony of the moſt unfeign- 
ed repentance. However, the devil was {ill 


. at work in the heart of Paſqual, and all theſe 
external mortifications only made him work 
the harder. Paſqual was ſenſible of this, and, 


afraid leſt the enemy ſhould at laſt get the 


better of him, he thought it adviſeable to 


leave at Palermo the character of ſanity he 
had acquired, and begin ſomewhere elſe upon 
a new icene. He then embarked. for Naples, 
where he was admitted into a convent of Ca- 
puchans. | e 

As Paſqual knew from experience, chat the 
dull uniformity of a monaſtic life required 
ſome little amuſements to render it ſupport- 
able, the firſt thing he ſet about was to ſind 
a miſtreſs. He made love to a lady of eaſy 
virtue, who ſoon admitted his addreſſes, but 
at the ſame time informed him, that he had 
a formidable rival, who was jealous as a tiger, 
and would not fail to put them both to death, 


ſhould he diſcover the intrigue... This rival 


was no other than a lifeguard- man, a fellow 
of ſix feet two inches, with a vaſt ſpada, like 
that of Goliath, and a monſtrous pair of 
curled whiſkers, that would have caſt a damp 
on the heart of any man but Fra Paſqual; 

but the monaſtic life had not yet enervated 


him, and ke was eee to danger, and 
| loved 
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loved a few difficulties. However, as in his 
preſent character he could not be on a footing 
with his rival, he thought it beſt ro make 


ule only of prudence and ſtratagem to ſup- 
plant him: theſe are the eccleſiaſtical arms, 
and they have generally been found too hard 


— 
r 


for military Kit. 

The lady promiſed him an interview as 
{on as the court ſhould go to Portici, where. 
the lifeguard-man's duty obliged him to at- 
tend the king. Paſqual waited for ſome time 
with impaticnce ; but at laſt the wiſhed-for 
night arrived, and the king ſet off, after the 
opera, with all his guards. Paſqual flew like 
lightning to the arms of his miſtreſs, and the 
happy lovers had juſt fallen aſleep, when they. 
were ſuddenly alarmed by a rap, and a well- 
known voice at the door. The lady ſtarted. 
up in an agony of deſpair, aſſuring Paſqual 
that they were both undone; that this was 
| her lover, and if ſome expedient was not 
fallen upon, in the firit tranſports of his fury, 
he would certainly put them both to death. 
There was no time for reflection; the life- 
guard-man demanded entrance in the moſt 
peremptory manner, and the lady was obliged 
to inſtant compliance. | | | 

Paſqual had juſt time to gather his rags 
together, and cram himſelf in below the bed, 
At that inſtant the door opened, and the 
giant came in, rattling his arms and ftorm- 
ing at his miſtreſs, for having made him wait 
ſo long. However, ſhe ſoon pacified him. 
He then ordered her to ſtrike a light, that 
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he might ſee to undrefs. This ſtruck Paſqual 
to the foul, and he gave himſelf up for loſt; 
but the lady's addreſs ſaved him, when he 
leaſt expected it. In bringing the tinder, ſhe 
took care to let ſome water fall into the box, 
and all the beating ſhe and her lover could 
beat could not procure light. Every ſtroke of 
theflint 50 0 in Paſqual's ears like his death. 
Enell; but when he heard the life guard- man 
fwearing at the tinder for not kindling, he be- 
gan to conceive ſome hopes, and bleſſed the fer- 
tile invention of woman. The lady told him, 
he might eaſily get a light at the guard, which 
was at no great diſtance, Paſqual's heart 
leaped with joy; but when the ſoldier an- 
ſwered, that he was abſent without leave, 
and dared not to be ſeen, it began again to 
flag ; but on his ordering her to go, it died 
within him, and he now found himſelf in 
greater danger than ever. 'The lady herſelf 
was difconcerted ; but quickly recovering, ſhe 
told him, it would be too long before ſhe 
could get dreſſed ; but adviſed him to go to 
the corner of a neighbouring ſtreet, where 
there was a lamp burning before the Virgin 
Mary, who could have no objection to his 
lighting a candle at it. Paſqual revived ; but 
the ſoldier declared he was too much fatigued 
with his walk, and would rather undreſs in 
the dark ; at the ſame time he began to grope 
below the bed for a bottle of liquor, which 
he knew ſtocd there. Paſqual ſhook like a 
leaf on the tree when ruffled by the winds ; 
however, {ſill he eſcaped. The lady obſerv- 
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ing what he was about, made a ſpring, and 
got him the bottle, at the very inſtant he was 
within an inch of ſeizing Paſqual's head. 
The lady then went to bed, and told her 


lover, as it was a cold night, ſhe would warm 


his place for him. Paſqual admired her ad- 
dreſs, and began to conceive ſome hopes of 


eſcaping in a whole ſkin. 


Nothing could be more irkſome than his 
preſent ſituation : the bed was ſo low, that 
he had no room to move, and when the great 
and heavy lifeguard-man entered it, he found 
himſelf ſqueezed quite down to the ground. 
He lay trembling and ſtifling his breath for 
ſome time, but found it abſolutely impoſſible 
to ſupport his ſituation till morning ; and in- 
deed, if that had been poflible, his clothes, 
which were ſcattered about, muſt have infal- 
libly diſcovered him. He therefore began ta 
think of making his eſcape ; but he could nor 
move without alarming his rival, who was 
now lying above him. At firſt, he thought 
of ruſhing ſuddenly out, and throwing him 
ſelf into the ſtreet; but this he diſdained, 
and, on ſecond thoughts, determined to ſeize 
the lifeguard-man's ſword, and either put 
him to death, or make an honourable capi- 


tulation both for the lady and himſelf. In 
the midſt of theſe reflections, his rival began 
to ſnore, and Paſqual declared, that no muſic 


was ever ſo grateful to his ſoul. He tried to 
ſtir a little, and fiading it did not awake the 
enemy, he by degrees worked himſelf out of 


bis priſon, He immediately laid hold of the 
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great ſpada, when all his fears forſook him, 
and he found himſelf as bold as a lion. He 
now relinquiihed the daſtardly ſcheme of eſ- 
caping, and only thought on the means to 
retaliate on his rival for all he had ſuffered on 
his account. | 

- Paſqual being now naked, it was no » more 
trouble to him to put on the ſoldier's clothes 
than his own ; and as both his cloak and his 
cappouch were not worth h1X-pence, he thought 
it moſt eligible to equip himſelf à la militaire, 
and to leave his ſacerdotal robes to the ſoldier. 
His greaſy cowl, his cloak, his ſandals, his 
roſary, and his rope of diſcipline, he gathered 
together, and placed them on a chair before 
the bed; and girding himſelf with a great 
buff-belt, inſtead of the cordon of St. Francis, 
and graſping his truſty toledo inftead of the 
crucifix, he ſallied forth into the ſtreet. He 
pondered for ſome time what ſcheme to fall 
upon, and at firſt thought of returning in the 
character of another lifeguard-man, pretend- 
ing to have been ſent by the officer with a 
guard in gueſt of his companion, who, not 
having been found in his quarters, was ſup- 
poſetl to have deſerted; and thus, after having 

made him pay hea artily for all that he had 
ſuffered under the bed, to leave him to the 
enjoyment of his panic, and the elegant ſuit 
of clothes he had provided him. However, 
he was not ſatished with this revenge, and 
determined on one ſtill more ſolid. 

He went to the guard, and told the officer, 


Fat he had met a Capuchin friar, with all 
the 
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the enſigns of his ſanity about him, ſkulk- 
ing through the ſtreets, in the dead of night, 
when they pretend to be employed in prayer 
for the fins of mankind; that prompted by 
curioſity to follow him, the holy friar, as he 
expected, went ſtrait to, the houſe of a cele- 
brated courtezan ; that he ſaw him admitted, 
and liſtened at the window till he heard them 
go to bed together; that if he did not find 
this information to be true, he ſhould reſign 
himſelf his priſoner, and ſubmit to whatever 
puniſhment he ſhould think he merited, 

It was a matter of no ſmall delight to the 
officer and his guard, to have ſuch hold of a 
Capuchin, who pretend to be the very models 
of ſanctity, and who revile, in a particular man- 
ner, the licentious life of the military. The 


guard turned out with the utmoſt alacrity, and, 


under the conduct of Paſqual, ſurrounded the 
lady's houſe. Paſqual began thundering at 
the door, and demanded entrance for the 
officer and his guard. The unhappy ſoldier 
waking with the noiſe, and not doubting but 
it was a detachment ſent to ſeize him, gave 


himſelf up to deſpair, and inſtantly took 


Melter in the very place that Paſqual had ſo 


lately occupied; at the ſame time laying hold 


of all the things he found on the chair, never 
doubting that they were his own clothes. 
As the lady was ſomewhat dilatory in open- 
ing the door, Paſqual pretended to put his 
foot to it, when open it flew. He entered 
with the officer and his guard, and demanded 
the body of a Capuchin friar, who they were 
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informed Indged with her that night. The 
Iady had heard Paſqual go out, and, having 
no ſuſpicion that he would inform again 
himſelf, ſhe proteſted her innocence in the 
molt ſolemn manner, taking all the ſaints to 
witneſs that ſhe knew no ſuch perſon ; but 
Paſqual, ſuſpecting the retreat of the lover, 
began groping below the bed, and ſoon pulled 
out his own greaſy cowl and cloak. ** Here, 
(ſaid he to the officer) here are proofs enough: 
I will anſwer for it, Signor Padre himſelf 18 
at no great diſtance.” And putting his noſe 
below the bed, Fogh, (ſaid he) I ſmell 
him; he ſtinks like a fox. The ſureſt method 
of finding a Capuchin is by the noſe; you 
may wind him a mile off,” Then lowering 
their lanthorn, they beheld the unfortunate 
lover ſqueezed in between the bed and the 
ground, and almoſt ſtifled. See, (ſaid 
Paſqual) ſee here he is, with all the enſigns of 
his holineſs,” and pulling them out one by 
one, the crucifix, the roſary, and the cord of 
_ diſcipline. * You ſee, (ſaid he) that the 
reverend father came here to do penance ;” and 
taking up the cord, ** Suppoſe now we ſhould 
aſſiſt him in this meritorious work. Signor 
Padre, we will fave you the trouble of in- 
flicting it- yourſelf; and whether you come 
here to ſin, or to repent, by your own 
maxims, you know, a little ſound diſcipline 
is healthful to the ſoul.” | | | 
The guard were ſtanding round the bed 1n 
convulſions of laughter, and began breaking 
the moſt galling and moſt inſolent jokes = 
W oh | © 
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the ſuppoſed padre. The lifeguard-man 
thought himſelf enchanted. He at laſt ven- 
tured to ſpeak, and declared they were all in 
a miſtake, and that he was no Capuchan ; 


upon which the laugh redoubled, and the 


coarſeſt jokes were renewed. The lady in the 
mean time, with the beſt diſſembled marks of 
fear and aſtoniſhment, ran about the room, 
bewailing the fate of her lover, and her own 
miſery. BP „ | 
Paſqua!, delighted to ſee that his plan had 
taken its full effect, thought it now time to 
make his retreat, before the unfortunate lover 
could have an opportunity of examining his 
clothes, and perhaps of detecting him. He 
therefore pretended regimental buſineſs, and 
regretting much that he was obliged to rejoin 
his corps, he took leave of the officer and his 
guard; at the ſanie recommending them, by 


all means, to treat the holy father with all 


that reverence and reſpect that was due to the 


ſanctity of his profeſſion. 5 
When the lifeguard-man had crawled from 


his confinement under the bed, he began to 


look about for his clothes; but obſerving no- 
thing but the greeſy weeds of a Capuchin 
friar, he was now perfectly convinced, that 
heaven had delivered him over, for his of- 
fences, to the power of ſome dæmon; for, of 
all mortals, the Neapolitan ſoldiers are the 
moſt ſuperſtitious. The lady too acted her 
part ſo well, that he had no longer any doubt 
of it. Thus it is (ſaid he in a pinetential 
voice) to forget religious duties! I own my 
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Iin—T knew it was Friday, and yet, O fleſh! 
fleſh ! had it been any other day, I ſhould 
have remained what I was. O, St. Janua- 
rius! I paſſed your ſtatue too without paying 
it due reſpect, and thy all-ſeeing eye has 
found me out. Gentlemen, do with me what 


you pleaſe; but I am not what I ſeem, to 


2. : | 
No, no, (ſaid the officer) we are ſenſible 
of that. But come, Signor Padre, on with 
your garments, and march; for we have no 
time to trifle, Here, corporal, (giving him 
the cordon) tie his hands, and let him feel the 


weight of St. Francis. The faint owes him 


that, for having ſo impudently denied h:m 
for his. maſter.” The poor ſoldier was per- 
fectly paſſive; they arrayed him in the ſandals, 
the cowl, and the cloak of Fra Paſqual, and 
put the great roſary about his neck; anda. 
moſt woeful figure he made. The officer made 


him look in the glaſs, to try if he could re- 


colle& himſelf, and aſked if he was a Capu- 
chin now or not. He was ſhocked with his 
own appearance; but he bore every thing 
with meekneſs and reſignation. They then 
conducted him to the guard, taunting him 
all the way with the moſt cutting jokes. | 

Paſqual, in the mean time, was ſnug in 
his convent, enjoying the ſweets of his ad- 
venture. He had a ſpare cloak and cowl, 
and was ſoon equipped again like one of the 
holy fathers. He then took' the clothes and 
accoutrements of the ſoldier, and laid them in 
a heap, near the gate of another convent of 

ee . Capu- 
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Capuchins, but at a great diſtance from his 
own, reſerving only. to himſelf a trifle-of mo- 
ney which he found in the breeches pocket, 
juſt to indemnify him for the loſs of his cloak 
and his cowl ; and even this, as he ſaid, he 
ſhould have held ſacred, but he knew who- 
ever ſhould find the clothes would make law-- 
ful prize of the caſh. _ | 
The poor ſoldier remained next day a ſpec- 
tacle to all the world. At laſt, his companions 
heard of his ſtrange metamorphoſis, and out of 
ridicule, came in crowds to ſee him; Their jokes 
were perhaps {till more galling than thoſe of the 
guard; but, as he thought himſelf under the 
finger | of heaven, or at leaſt of St. Januarius. 
he bore all with meekneſs and patience. At 
laſt, his clothes were found, and he was ſet at 
liberty ; ; but he believes to this day, that the 
whole was the work of the devil, ſent to 
chaſtiſe him for his ſins; and he has never 
ſince ſeen his miſtreſs on a Friday, nor paſſed 
the ſtatue of St. Januarius without muttering 
a prayer. Fra Paſqual has told this ſtory to 


ſeveral of his moſt intimate friends, whom he 


could depend on, among whom is a worthy 
abbot, my friend, who has often had it from 
ai on mouth. 
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Singular MannzRrs and CusTOmMs of the 
| Inhabitants of CALABRIA. | 


A LA BRLA is a country of the king- 
dom of Naples, in the ſouthern part of 
1850. The women here are handſome, and 
take great pains to deck out their perſons to 
advanta e. Once a week they waſh their 
hair with a lye of wood-aſhes, which changes 
it from a dark brown to a flaxen yellow of 
hair different tints in the ſame head of 
air 
The funeral W and meaſure of grief 
in the Calabreſe are regulated by the ſtricteſt 
etiquette. The virtues as well as vices of a 
deceaſed father of a family are recapitulated 
_ the oldeſt perſon in company. The widow | 
ats his #7 adds comments of her own, 
| then roars out loudly, and plucks off hand- 
fuls of her hair, which ſhe ſtrews over the 
bier. Daughters tear their locks, and beat 
their breaſts, but remain ſilent. More diſtant 
relations repeat the oration coolly, and com- 
mit no outrage on their perſons. When the 
kinſman of a baron or rich citizen dies, a 
number of old women are hired to perform al 
theſe ceremonies for the family. 
At Naples, the forms are rather different. 
T was one day witneſs (fays the learned and in- 
genious Mr. Swinburne) of the funeral of an 
old fiſherman. The actions of his widow 


were ſo overſtrained as to be truly ridiculous ; 
| 5 ihe 
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ſhe tore off her hair and clothes, and yelled in 
the moſt hideous manner, till her ſtep-ſons 
appeared to take poſſeſſion of the goods; ſhe 
then turned her fury upon them, and beat 
them out of the houſe. The prieſt now came 
for the body, and ſhe oppoſed their entry for a 
decent length of time; but at laſt, ſuffering 
herſelf to be overpowered by numbers, he 
flew-to the window with her daughter and 
mother, (who, from her having outlived ma- 
ny of her relations, had ſcarcely a hair left on 
her head) and there beat her breaſt, ſcratched 
her cheeks, and threw whole handfuls of hair 
towards the bier with the frantic geſtures of a 
demoniac. The proceflion was no ſooner out 
of ſight, than all was quiet; and in five mi- 
nutes I heard them laughing and dancing 
about the room, as if rejoicing to be rid of the 
old churl. „„ 

In ſome parts of the country, it is a rule to 
feaſt the whole day of the interment. Two. 
women, in a village near Salerno, mother and 
daughter of a farmer, at whoſe removal from 
the houſe they had acted their parts with great 
applauſe, locked themſelves up, and, in or- 
der to recover ſtrength after the fatigue they 
had undergone, began, in defiance of cuſtom, 
to fry ſome pieces of tripe for their dinner, 
As ill-lack would have it, a couple of rela- 
tions, who, living at a great diſtance, had 
come too late for the ceremony, knocked at 
the door to pay their reſpects to the diſcon- 
folate widow. Great was the difficulty they 
found in gaining admittance ; all the parade 
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of grief was again diſplayed, the dinner 
ſlipped into a napkin; and hid under the bed, 
and nothing heard in the room but groans and 
lamentations. The ſtrangers entered with 
compoſed mien, and were endeavouring, with 
little ſucceſs, to adminiſter comfort to their 
unhappy kinſwomen, when, behold ! a dog 
they 1855 broug ht with them winded the fry, 
and dragged 1 out into the middle of the 
floor, to the great ſcandal of the viſitors, and 
the utter confuſion of the mourners, whole re- 
utation was irrecoverably ruined in the eſteem 


of the whole pariſh. 


The Calabrians have ſome very capricious 
notions deeply rooted in their minds. One is, 
that every child, whoſe mother has been true 
to her marriage vow, mult neceſſarily re- 


ſemble the father. It is no doubt an eaſy 


matter to perſuade à peaſant, who ſeldom 
conſiders the lineaments of his face in a glaſs, 
that the features of the infant are miniature 
copies of his; but if he were to become tho- 
roughly convinced, that no ſuch reſemblance 
exiſted, he would never be perſuaded to par- 


don his wife, or look upon the/chald in any 


other light than that of a baſtard. 

They repoſe great confidence in judgments, 
and expect to fee every perſon that jeers at 
another's defects, aflicted with the ſame; 
but they have a milder idea of the penalty at- 
tending paſſionate oaths and haſty curſes. If 
the party offending repent, Ms ſuppoſe all 
danger is blown over. * 
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If a perſon die in the fields by a violent or 
accidental death, it is believed that his ſpirit 
will appear in the ſame place in white robes ; 
and that the only way of laying it is, to ſend 
out young boys to approach ſilently, and 


cover it with a volley of ſtones. Not long 


ago, a Dominican prieſt, ſitting in his white 
garment on a hill near Tropea, employed in 
taking a ſketch of the country, was miſtaken 
for the ghoſt of an old woman, who had 
dropped down dead ſome time before on the 
identical ſpot. The ſuppoſed apparition 
brought out the youths of the neighbouring 
village, and the friar had his brains almoſt 
knocked out before he could convince the 
little exorciſts of their error. | 

The Calabrian gypſies (for this vagabond 
tribe are found here, as well as in Spain and 
England) do not contract alliances with any 
other claſs of inhabitants, but marry among 
themſelves. It is not poſſible to ſay where 
they reſide, as they have no fixed habitation, 
conſequently poſſeſs neither houſe nor land; 
but wherever they think proper to make any 
ſtay, there they pitch their tents, They ge- 
nerally work in iron, and make trivets, knit- 
ting-needles, bodkins, and ſuch baubles. 


Their dreſs is extremely ſhabby ; they ſhave 


their chins, but indulge a great length of 
hair, which they ſeldom diſturb with either 
comb or ſciſſars. As to their religion, it is a 


ſeeret they have locked up in their own breaſts, 


At their weddings they carry torches, and 
Vo T. II. H have 
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have paranymphs to give the bride away, with 


many other unuſual rites. It is in reality al- 
moſt an abſurdity to talk of the religion of a 
ſet of people, whoſe moral charaQter is ſo de- 


praved, as to make it evident they believe in 


nothing capable of being a check upon their 


mp They are univerſally accounted to 


be pilferers, cheats, faithleſs, ſhameleſs, and 
abandoned to all manner of diffoluteneſs 
Contracts and plighting of faith are by 
them eſteemed mere empty forms; and when- 
ever the breach promiſes more than the ob- 
ſervance, they never heſitate a moment. No 
cheats can be more artful or impudent. When 
they bring their aſſes to ſale, they prick their 
ſhoulders with very ſmall needles ſet in a piece 
of cork, which makes the poor animals bound 
like deer. The unſuſpecting chapman thinks 
he buys the fleeteſt of beaſts, bur perhaps finds, 
upon trial, that he has purchaſed a dull, reſ- 
tive, foundered grizel. The gypſies have a 
way of throwing. down the mules and aſſes 
they wiſh to buy, and thereby depreciate their 
merit, They tell fortunes, and play jug- 
gling tricks, as they do in all other countries 
where they are tolerated. A gypſey being 
brought to trial for larceny, declared, that 
his law allowed him to take from others as 
much every day as ſufficed for his mainte- 
nance. Theſe people make uſe of two lan- 
guages, one Calabrian, with a foreign accent 
and pronunciation; the other, a peculiar one 
of their own, which, 'in ſound, ſeems to bear 
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a great affinity to the oriental tongues, and is 
ſpoken when they have ſecrets to impart to 
each other. IO og pes of oh 

One of the moſt intelligent of the crew 
being aſked, why his nation was a wandering 
one, replied, that they could not remain in 
a place above a few days, without being over- 
ran with lice. This propenſity to breed ver- 
min proceeds from their exceſſive filthineſs. 
They ſleep like dogs in a kennel, huddled to- 
gether, men, women, and children, taking 
up no more room aſleep than if they were 
dead and buried ; which crowding muſt form a 
heat and fermentation, extremely favourable 
to the multiplication of nauſeous inſects. 

We mult not quit Calabria, without ſaying 
ſomething of Cannz, ſo celebrated for the fa- 
mous battle between Hannibal and the Ro- 
mans. The traces of the town of Cannz (ſays 
Mr. Swinburne in his viſit to this ſpot) are very 
faint, conſiſting of fragments of altars, cornices, 
gates, walls, vaults and underground grana- 
ries. At the foot of the hill is a large arch, 
oyer a marble trough, which receives the 
waters of a copious ſpring. Here we found 
a camp of Abruzzeſe ithepherds on the point 
of departing for the mountains. They were 
rough in aſpect, dialect, and dreſs, but civil 
and hoſpitable, offering us cheeſe, milk, and 
cold meat. The chief of them gave us fome _ 
braſs coins of Zeno and Leo, which were 


found among the ruins, and he ſeemed aſto- 


rithed at our offering to pay him for ſuch 
baubles. | 8 Ee 
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The hill above the well, being rather higher 
than the reſt, ſerved as a reconnoitering poſt ; 


and here my eyes ranged at large over the 


valt expanſe of unvariegated plains. All was 
ſilent; not a man; not an animal, appeared 
to enliven the ſcene. We ſtood on ruins, and 
over vaults ; the banks of the river were de- 
ſert and wild. My thoughts naturally aſ. 
ſumed the tint of the dreary proſpect, as [ 


reflected on the fate of Rome and Carthage. 


Rome recovered from the blow ſhe received 


in theſe fields; but her liberty, fame, and 
_ trophies, have long been levelled in the duſt. 


Carthage hes in ruins. leſs diſcernible than 
thoſe of the paltry walls of Cannz ; the very 
traces of them have almoſt vaniſhed from the 
face of the earth. The daring projects, 
marches, and exploits of her hero, even the 
victory obtained on this ſpot, would, like 
thouſands of other human atchievements, 


have been long ago buried in oblivion, had 


not his very enemies conſigned him to im- 
mortality; for the annals of Carthage exiſt 
no more: one common ruin has ſwallowed 


Opsterva-. 
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OssERvArroxs made-in a TOUR through 
the Kingdom of SPAIN. 


AFTER having viſited the principal 
F provinces of France, we took our leave 
of that polite, gay, verſatile people, the 


French, and began to contract our features 


into a conſtrained gravity of countenance, 
adapted to the ſtately and ſolemn reception 
we expected to meet with from a Catalonian 
grandee, to whom we were recommended. 
In that part of Catalonia which we traverſed 
to arrive at its capital, I ſaw nothing worthy 


of a moment's regard; but Barcelona, where 


we ſtopped a ſhort time, merits ſome atten- 


; tion » ? 


The city of Barcelona is well fortified, but 


the harbour is a very bad one; for, in ftormy 


weather, it is by no means ſecure, even within 
the port. The Catalans mortally hate the 
Caſtilians, and I believe there is no govern- 
ment in the world, which they would not 
prefer to the Spaniſh, Their repeated rebel- 
lions have teſtified this truth; but, at length, 
the court of Madrid has reduced them to ſuch 
abject ſlavery, that they have not the liberty 
to form even any uſeleſs defign to throw off 
the yoke, The citadel, which commands the 
city and the harbour, is ſuch a formidable 
obitacle to all ſecret diſpoſition to revolt, that 


the inhabitants entertain no hopes of tran- 


quillity but from humble obedience, 
H 3 The 
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The citizens in all the towns oſ Catalonia 
are diſarmed, and the peaſants in the villages 


are narrowly watched, by a great number of 


regular forces diſperſed in different 'parts of 
the country. It 1s true, that all theſe pre- 


cautions require great pains and attention on 


the part of the Spaniſh miniſtry ; but there is 


an abſolute . neceflity for this rigorous con- 
duct. In the laſt revolt at Barcelona, things 


were carried to ſuch an extremity, that the 
friars headed the rebels, mounted guard, re- 
lieved the ſoldiers in the moſt dangerous poſts, 
and animated them by their courageous ex- 


amples and exhortations; they even carried 


their ſacred relicks upon the ramparts, and 


very often the Spaniſh cannon took off, at one 
ſtroke, both the friar and his ſaint. The very 
nuns, notwithſtanding the weakneſs of their 


ſex, took part in the general inſurrection ; 


for they hung out at the windows of their 


convents red ſilk ſtandards, 40 ſhew that they 


deſired no quarters might be given the Caſti- 


Hand. 8 


Let us now change the ſcene, and, from 


the rigour of their government, deſcend to 
the peaceful manner of the inhabitants in 
common life. The women in this province 
are more free than in other parts of Spain. 


Duennas, and jealouſies, which laſt are a 


kind of box placed before the windows, with 
ſmall holes bored in it, ſo that the ladies may 
ſee paſſengers, but cannot themſelves be ſeen; 
theſe, and all badges of mean ſuſpicion, 


are deſtroyed, at leaſt, what remains there are 
| PT. ſo 
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ſo trivial, as to ſerve only as an uſelęſs cere- 
monial. The great number of French and 
Flemings eſtabliſned at Barcelona, the quan- 
tity of troops in garriſon, all of whom are 
Walloons, have accuſtomed the Catalans to 
bear with the infidelity of their wives. There 
are, indeed, ſome few huſbands of the ancient 
jealous diſpoſition; but their vigilance and 


miſtruſt only haſten their misfortunes. Gal- 
lantry in this city is become an epidemical 


diſeaſe introduced by the French; but though 


the progreſs of intrigue is as ſucceſsful and 


extenſive in Spain as in France, yet the means 


of obtaining the deſired end differ widely. In 


France, a lover declares himſelf openly, fol- 
lows his miſtreſs to the opera, to all public 
places, and to parties of company in private 


houſes ; in ſhort, every rendezvous for polite' 


amuſement, every ſplendid feaſt, and almoſt 
every family entertainment, give him a. fair 


opportunity to form his connections. In Spain, 


the ſucceſs of the gallant depends on conceal- 


ing the ſenſations of his breaſt from the pub- 
lic, in being diſcreet and ſecret,” even at the 


hazard of his life. The churches are the only 
places for commencing and carrying on an in- 
trigue, in order to bring it to a happy iſſue. 
The mother accompanies her daughter, and 
the huſband his wife, to all places of enter- 


tainment; but women of all ſtations go alone 


to their devotions; ſo that every ſaint's- day 
ſupplies the place of a play or a ball, and 


under the veil of piety, the lover finds him- , 


ſelf indemnificd for all reſtraints. The firſt 
| meeting, 
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meeting, and the final concluſion of all cri- 
minal contracts, happen in churches : there 
the bargain is made, which is afterwards ex- 
ecuted at the houſes of women who are called 
devout, and paſs for ſaints, and to whoſe 
houſes young perſons may reſort without 
ſcandal. Moſt of the Spaniſh ladies have one 
or more of theſe venerable' female friends, 
whoſe apartments are covered with Agnus 
Dei's and ſkulls. A huſband would be looked 
upon as a fool, or even as an heretic, who 
ſhould ſuſpe& that Donna Mendoca, or Donna 
Valcabra, both devout women of the ſiſter- 
hood of St. Francis, could be capable of to 
vile an action, as lending their afliitance to a 

criminal intrigue. Befides, theſe pious fouls 
are regarded as already beatified, and they 
keep up a cloſe and conſtant correſpondence 
with the Cordeliers who confeſs them, and 
with whom they are affociated. As for the 
Spaniſh friars in general, they do not ſtand 
upon ceremony, but are received with open 
arms into the houſes of perſons of all ranks, 
enjoying as many, or more privileges than 
the maſters ; owing to which, they are more 
inſolent, ignorant, and debauched, than thoſe 
of any other kingdom. If children were to 
come into the world with ſome particular 
mark, denoting their true fathers, one half 
of the Spaniards would be found to belong 
to the prieſts and friars. But one circum- 
ſtance is remarkably ſingular: though the ſe- 
cular prieſts and the monks lead the moſt 
looſe and diſorderly lives, the Spaniſh biſhops 
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in general are an ornament to their high ſta- 


tions; and by the integrity of their manners, 


and the ſanctity of their examples, would do 


honour to the pureſt religion upon earth. 


Theſe pontiffs were the only perſons in Spain 


not ſubject to the tribunal of the inquiſition, 


which made all the reſt of the ſubjects of this 


monarchy tremble. 


To my air of gravity I added an affected 


filence on my arrival in Spain, as I found the 
inhabitants great œconomiſts of words. It 
ſuits with their natural reſerve and melan- 


choly, which I was told would increaſe as I 


| approached Madrid, ſo that I expected to ſee 


there a ſet of weeping citizens. However, even. 


at Madrid, I met with ſomething to divert me, 


in a place wher pected to be affected with 


ſorrow. A company of comedians arrived 


at Barcelona, and I was aſſured, that they 
were all excellent, but eſpecially the principal 
performer, who had withdrawn from Madrid 


upon ſome diſguſt. Our Spaniſh friends 
preſſed us to be preſent at the repreſentation 


of a new tragedy, entitled, 'The Death of 


Alexis, or the Pattern of Chaſtity. 


Judge of my ſurpriſe, when I ſaw on the 
ſtage two comedians in the habits of friars, 


and found that they were to repreſent the 
chief perſonages of the drama; but the ſub- 


ject of this tragedy correſponded with the 


dignity of the characters. Alexis, the hero 
of the piece, was a Roman knight, who, 


being a great admirer of celibacy, leaves his 


wife abruptly on the wedding night, and, 
| 2 1 after 
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after wandering about from place to place, at 


length arrived at his father's houſe, where he 
1s not known ; but being received as an ob- 
ject of charity into a wretched chamber, he 
there expires. A. note found in his hand. 
after his deceaſe, diſcovers him to his un- 
happy father; but the paper cannot be forced 
from him, and, dead as he is, he will not 
deliver it to any perſon but the pope, who 
arrives with his whole court to receive the 
note, and his pompous entry terminates the 
piece. Alexis, in the beginning of the firſt 


act, is only eighteen years of age, and in the 
fifch he is two-and-forty. The unities of the 


place and action were juſt as well obſerved - 
and, upon the whole, I do not think it poſſi- 


ble to carry abſurdity and ſtupid prejudice to 
a greater length. The Spaniards, however, 
are in poſſeſſion of ſome good pieces; but the 


generality of the people do not reliſi them. 
They had rather ſee St. James or St. Philip 
on the ſtage, than Achilles or Agamemnon; 
and the ſcourging of St. Francis excites more 
tears than the diſtreſs of Andromache, or the 
deſpair of Hermoine, Every thing. in this 
country muſt have the air of devotion, or ra- 
ther of ſuperſtition. Even during the repreſen- 


tation of the above piece, I heard a bell ring, 


and immediately all the ſpectators fell upon 
their knees, the comedians ſet the example, 
and the two actors, who were upon the ſtage” 
in the middle of the fcene, ſtopped, moved 
their lips, and muttered ſome words in a 
whiſper with the reſt. of the pcople. This 

, | ceremony 
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ceremony being over, they all got up, and 


the play went on, On enquiry, I was told, 


that this was an office of devotion, called the 
Angelus, which I believe none but the Spa- 
niards would have thought of performing at 
ſuch a time and in ſuch a place. But the 


myſtery of this farce 1s, that a certain convent 


enjoys the privilege of this tranſitory devotion, 
and a deputation of the friars, who' receive 


money for it at the door, under pretence of 


relieving the poor, and by this method ſhare 
part of the profits of the theatre. This deduction 
from their revenue excepted, the comedians 
enjoy the ſame rights as the reſt of the citi- 


zens. They do not live excommunicated, as 


in France, nor are they denied the funeral 


ſervice at their death; but they do not ere& 
monuments to their memory, as is practiſed 
in England, By obſerving a medium be- 
tween the two extremes, the Spaniards, in 


this particular, ſhew a degree of moderation 
highly laudable, 


During two months reſidence in Fpain, I had 
more occaſion to reflect on the prid and igno- 
rance of mankind, than any other cou 
have furniſhed me with in two years. The 
road from Barcelona to Madrid is the moſt 
frequented of any in this country; and yet a 
traveller is often in want of every neceſſary in 
ſeveral places. Far from finding any inn like 


thoſe on the roads through France or England, 


you only meet with wretched ventas, (paltry 
taverns) which are large houſes almoſt in 


ruins, and in which there are three or four 
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bedficads in the middle of paltry garrets. A 
weary traveller, on his arrival at one of theſe - 
miſerable reſting- places, finds nothing to eat. 


He muſt ſend to buy bread at the baker's, 


and meat at the butcher's, and, if he have no 
ſervant, he muſt go to market himſelf ; for 
the landlord would not diſcompoſe himſelf for 
a prince, and would think himſelf diſhonour- 
ed, if he were to make one advance beyond 
the line of his duty, which is confined within 
very narrow bounds. Nothing but neceſſity 
can induce a man to travel in Spain : he mutt 
be an idiot, if he make the tour of this 
country from mere curioſity, unleſs he has a 
deſign to publiſh memoirs of the extrava- 
gancies of human nature. In that caſe, he 
cannot do better, for he will every where find 
pride, baſeneſs, poverty, ignorance, bigotry, 
ſuperſtition, and ridiculous ceremony. This 
is a faithful abſtract of the character of the 
Spaniards ; and though we frequently ſee ac- 
counts printed in foreign countries, that the 
preſent race are not like thoſe of former times, 
aſſure yourſelf, that they _ confound 
ſtrangers eſtabliſhed in Spain with the original 
natives. It is true, . urs that the court is 
greatly altered, eſpecially fince the alliance 
with France, called the F amily Compact, 
which has excited the grandees, who in every 
country are ſlaves to ambition, to imitate. the 
French manners, and to throw off the Spaniſh 
habit, as well as the ancient cuſtoms and eti- 
quettes of their country; but the common 
people, the citizens, and the middling . , 
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are juſt the ſame oſtentatious, ſolemn, vain, 
poor wretches they were in the time of Philip 
the Second. © - $9, EI 
It is hardly credible to what lengths the 
Spaniſh people carry their pride; it would 


aſtoniſh any one, to ſee on holidays a croud 


of workmen, who, for want of bread have 
faſted half the week, walking gravely through 
the ſtreets in black filk clothes, with ſwords 
by their ſides, and ſaluting each other with 
honourable titles. When a peaſant meets 


another in the fields, he ſalutes him in a grave 
and emphatical ſtyle, and ſays to him, Adieu, 


my lord.” © The other ſeriouſly returns this 
civility, and the affair paſſes: with as much 
ceremony, as if it had been the interview of 
two powerful monarchs on the confines of 
their reſpeCtive dominions. It may eafily be 
conceived, that fo proud a people will ſome- 


times be mutinous ; however, I muſt do the 


populace the juſtice to ſay, that upon thefe 
occaſions they have ſhewn more ſpirit and re- 
ſolution than their governors. Under Charles 
the Second, the court having publiſhed an 
ordinance fixing the price of ſhoes, the re- 


ſpectable fraternity of ſhoemakers of the city 


of Madrid preſented a requeſt to the prefident 
of the council of Caſtile, by which they re- 


quited, that the matter ſhould be put upon its 


ancient footing ; but he did not diſpatch the 


buſineſs ſo expeditiouſly as they expected. 


Upon this, they took their benches and their 
laſts under their arms, and ſeated themſelves 
under the window of the king's palace, cry- 
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ing out, Long live the king, and periſh all 
bad miniſters!” The king, ſurpriſed at ſuch 
extraordinary and unexpected muſic, came 
to the window, and — * a view of this 
formidable body of mutineers, he ſent for the 
preſident of the council, who ſaw himſelf re- 
duced to the neceſſity of permitting them 
to make ſhoes, as uſual, of as bad leather as 
they ſhould think proper, and at their' own 
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The natives of Spain neither raiſe any 
thing they eat, nor manufacture any thing 
they wear: this, in a few words, 15 a folution 
to that paradozical aſſertion, They are 
poor in the poſſeſſion of great wealth.” - All 
the money that comes into the kingdom, is 
ſcarcely ſuſficient to cdunterpoiſe the evils of 
ride and lazineſs. The French and Flemings, 
who reſort to Spain to ſerve the haughty Dons 
with every commodity they want for home 
conſumption, it is computed, carry out of the 
kingdom two thirds of the vaſt ſums brought 
into it annually in the galleons. bay, 
N | t 
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It is inconceivable what numbers of in- 
duſtrious foreigners are to be found in Spain, 


who cultivate their lands, build their houſes, 
| and perform all the ſervile offices of life; for 


2 Spaniard would think himſelf diſgraced for 
ever, if he were to aſſiſt in, any ſuch occu- 


pations. The Walloon regiments in the ſer- 


vice of the crown, obſerving the indolence of 
theſe people, invite their brethren and friends 


to come and ſettle among them ; and when 


they have amaſſed a few piftoles, which, in 
the hands of a frugal Fleming, make a ſmall 


capital to carry on ſome profitable art or 
trade, they take leave of the Don Diegos, 
and Don Sanchos, and return home well 
fatisfhed with their journey. A French writer 


ealculates, that no leſs than eighty thouſand 
foreigners, chiefly French and Flemiſh, come 
into and go, out of Spain in this manner 


yearly, and that each carries away with him 


à little fortune. 


The great number of friars in this country, 


and the veneration they are held in, is another 


cauſe why the lands are badly cultivated, and 


that vaſt tracks he fallow. The prieſts here 
are always in the right, and under the pre- 
text of Judaiſm, witchcraft, blaſphemy, or 


fome other falſe accuſation, whoever will not 


bend the knee to monaſtic idols, are fure to 


be plundered of their property, and after- 


wards delivered to the inquiſition, to be 


puniſhed for incurring the difpleaſure of thoſe 
holy robbers, who, in reality, having no 
quarrel with them, but coveting their pro- 
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perty, take this method to get ce, and 
then to ſilence the complaints of the oppreſſed. 
Hoovers happily for the Spantards, the in 
fernal power of the inquiſition iq now in a 
manner annihilated, and the remark I have 
Juſt made is rather more applicable ſto the paſt 
than the preſent times, as far as*it regards 


the terrors of the inquiſition. 


Hitherto I have confined my remarks to the 


commonalty and the friars, I will now ens 


deavour to draw the charatter of the nobles 
and grandees. In general, the nobility of 
this country make idleneſs one of their chief 
privileges. A fimple nobleman in Spain 1s 
a very abſtemious man; but he is ſo either 
through poverty or lazineſs. He is haughty, 
grave, and ignorant, prejudiced to an excels 
in favour of himſelf and his native country, 
heartily deſpiſing all others, and doing the 
French the honour of hating them mortally, 
He ſeldom embraces the profeſſion of arms, 
but moſt commonly paſſes his time between 
the city and the village where he was born, 
ſolely occupied in reading old romances, and 
the works of St, Thereſia, or ſome ſuch vi- 


ſionary, ſervilely ſubmiſſive to the friars, and 


born the ſlave of the female ſex. Such 1s the 
portrait of a Spaniſh nobleman, whoſe con- 
dition is infinitely more to be pitied than 
The grandees of Spain carry their pride 

and indolence to the greateſt exceſs, as far 
ſurpaſimg the ſimple nobles, as they do the 
citizens. One remarkable ſtory will give a 
| i . 
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clearer idea of their vanity, than all the de- 


2 narratives I can give of what paſſed 
under my own obſer vation. er 


In the reipn of Philip the Fift EF. pride 


of the grandees was mortified beyond all ex- 


ample, by the elevation of a perſon of mean 


condition to that dignity. Valenzucla had 
been the page of the Duke de Infantado. 
His maſter dying, he was left without a pa- 
tron, and was reduced to poverty, when, by 
means of a friar, he procured a trifling place 
in the royal palace. He was young, hand- 
ſome, and of an enterpriſing. genius. With 
theſe talents, he won the affections of a Ger- 
man lady, called Donna Eugenia, the queen's 
principal confidante. A cloſe connection en- 
ſued, and Donna Eugenia, reſolved to make 
the fortune of her lover, publicly married 
him. After this, ſhe ſo powerfully availed 
herſelf of the aſcendency ſhe had gained over 
the will of the queen regent, that, from poſt 
to poſt, ſhe at laſt raiſed him to the firſt dig- 
nity of the kingdom ; for ſhe made him a 
grandee of Spain, of the firſt claſs, with the 


double key. 


This promotion was a mortal blow given 
to the reſt of the grandees, who were ſo ſtruck 


with the news, that they had not the ſtrength 


to complain of the injury done to their order. 
They were quite ſtupified, and after looking 
at each other like ſtatues, when they aſſem- 
bled together on this melancholy event, they 
only at length broke out into this uſeleſs 
exclamation,. © Valenzycla is a grandee !. 
* £3 -- O ten- 
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O temporal O nores]! One of their order, 
however, was more ſenſibly affected; for he 
took to his bed, ſhut out the light of the ſun, 
which had ſhone on this baſe deed, and con- 
tinued this life for ten years; at the expiration 
of which he died, without having quitted his 
chamber in all that time, or ſuffered the ſun 
to enter it. When his valet de chambre came 


into his room, he uſed to aſk him daily, 


What weather is 1t?” and when this queſtion 
was anſwered, he put a ſecond, Is my 
butcher, made a grandee of Spain?” “No, 
my lord, the ſervant would reply. Well, 
then, keep the window ſhut cloſe,” added 
the wounded deer, and thus ended the buſineſs 
of the day. - Ay 9 4 | 

The fortune of Valenzucla, which occa- 
fioned the lunacy of this lord, was as ſhort as 
it was rapid. The queen, his protectreſs, 
was baniſhed the court, and ordered to retire 
to a convent at Toledo, as ſoon as Charles 
came of age ; and her favourite was exiled to 
the Phillippine Iſlands, after being diveſted 
of all his honours and employments, and 
forced from a church in which he had taken 


The ruin of Valenzucla, though it ſeemed 
to repair the affront done to the dignity of 
the haughty grandees, ſubjeted them to a 
freſh mortification ; for the pope being in- 
formed, that ſome of theſe lords had, with 
their own. hands, taken the diſgraced favou- 


'rite from -the altar, excommunicated all thoſe 
who had been guilty of this ſacrilege; and, 
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in order to remove this curſe, they were 
obliged to march through the ſtreets, like 
criminals, in their ſhirts, with halters round 
their necks, to the palace of the nuncio Mo- 
lini, who gave each of them a few gentle 
ſcourges on the back, and thus humbled the 


pride of Spain by Italian arrogance. 


I ſhall now proceed to give a conciſe ac- 


count of the principal diverſions of Madrid. 


One of them is as remarkably ſingular, as 
another is common to all the nations of Eu- 


rope. The peculiar amuſement I mean is 


their bull-feait ; the univerſal one, card-play- 
ing or gaming. While I was there, I aſſiſted 
at both, and ſhall therefore mention the par- 
ticulars of the bull-feaſts, which are regular 
combats, or duels if you pleaſe, between men 
and bulls. 'The ceremonial of opening a 
bull-feaſt at Madrid is much more ſolemn 
and important, than that of declaring war 
againſt an enemy. 7 


A A vaſt theatre is prepared upon the Place 
Major, or grand ſquare, for the accommo- 
dation of all perfons of rank of both ſexes. 


The royal family are always preſent, the 
king and queen arriving moſt pompoully at- 
tended in grand proceſſion, and all the gran- 
dees have ſeats near the throne, according to 
their quality and ftate offices. The firſt ani- 


mal, whoſe death is to commence the di- 
verſion, cannot periſh but by a royal decree, \ - 


for the king ſigns an act to ſlaughter him. 
The butchers for the day are all knights or 

gentlemen of illuſtrious families. Some are 
8 | on 
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on foot, and others on horſeback, and they 
paſs for men of approved valour, when they 
have plunged their ſpears into the bodies of a 
number of theſe animals, though there is not 
the leaſt peril in theſe rencontres, nor the 
ſmalleſt degree of perſonal courage. They 
rehearſe their bloody performances for a long 
time before they execute them in public, and 
they will not enter the lifts till they be ſure 
of acquiring Spaniſh glory, which confiſts in 
the applauſe of the ladies. On the defeat of 
each animal; the loudeſt acclamations are 
heard from all the ſpectators, ſo that a ſtranger 
muſt naturally conclude, that the death of 
each bull augments the renown and ſtrength 
of this ancient Kingdom. Nothing more need 
be ſaid on this ſavage entertainment, which 
has filled ſo many pages, to little purpoſe, in 
many books of travels, it being in every re- 
ſpect a very dull ſcene, without any variation. 
However, this bull-feaſt, at which I was 
ſent, was the laſt exhibited at Madrid; 
and probably nothing of the kind will again 
be permitted, as the preſent king, who is 
more of the Frenchman than the Spaniard, 
ſeems defirous of abolithing ſuch ſavage ſports, 
and of gradually introducing French manners 
and refinements. | | 
After the bull-feaſt, I was invited to paſs . 
the evening at the hotel of a lady, who had 
a public card aſſembly. This recreation, in- 
nocent and trifling when firſt invented, 15 
become a regular profeſſion in France and 
Spain. This vile method of ſubſiſting —_— 
„ olly 
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folly of mankind is confined in Spain to the | 


nobility. None but women of quality are 
permitted to hold banks, and there are many, 


whoſe Pharaoh banks bring them in a clear 


income of a thouſand guineas a year, The 
lady, to whom I was introduced, is an old 
counteſs, who has lived near thirty years on 
the profits of the card-tables in her houſe. 
They are frequented every day, and though 
both natives and foreigners are duped of large 
ſums by her and her cabinet junto, yet it 1s 


the greateſt houſe of reſort in all Madrid. 


She goes to court, vilits people of the firſt 
faſhion, and is received with as much reſpect 
and veneration, as if ſhe exerciſed the moſt 
ſacred functions of a divine profeſſion. Al- 


moſt all the widows of great men keep gaming 


houſes, and live ſplendidly on the vices of 
mankind. If you be not diſpoſed to be either 
a ſharper or a dupe, you cannot be admitted 
a ſecond time to theſe aſſemblies. I was no 
ſooner preſented to the lady before mentioned, 


than ſhe offered me cards; and on my ex- 


cuſing myſelf, becauſe I really could not play, 
having never been able to reconcile myſelf to 
the needleſs ſtudy of — any one game 


with cards, ſhe made a wry face, turned from 


me, and ſaid to another lady in my hearing, 


ſhe wondered how any foreigner ſhould have 


the impudence to.come to her houſe, for no 
other purpoſe than to make an apology for 
not playing. My Spaniſh conduttor, unfor- 
tunately for him, had not the ſame apology : 


he played and loſt his money, two circum-, 


ſtances 
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ſtances which conſtantly follow ene another in 
theſe houſes. © | os RS 
While my friend was thus playing the fool, 
I attentively watched the countenance and 
motions of the lady of the houſe. Her anxiety, 
addreſs, and affiduity, were equal to that of 
fome {ſkilful ſhopkeeper, who has a certain 
attraction to engage all to buy, and a dili- 
vence to take care. that none ſhall eſcape the 
net. I found out all her prive-countellors, 
by her arrangement of her parties at the dif- 
ferent tables; and whenever ſhe ſhowed an 
extraordinary eagerneſs to fix one particular 
perſon with a ſtranger, the game was always 
decided the ſame way, and her good friend 
was ſure to win the money. In ſhort, it 48 
hardly poſſible to ſee good company at Ma- 
drid, without you reſolve to leave a purſe of 
gold at the card aſſemblies of their nobility. 
It has always been my cuſtom, when I ſaw 
any faſhionable vice predominant with people 
of high rank in any country, to endeavour 
to counterbalance it hy ſome favourite virtue 
equally in vogue. Thus in England, you 
may balance ſcandal and defamation, a reign- 
ing vice, by charity, which 1s in no country 
fo much in faſhion as it is among the Britiſh 
people of quality; who are all patrons of ſome 
Charitable inftitution or other, for the relief 
of the indigent, the ſick, the lame, and the 
inſane ; but at Madrid, the moſt faſhionable 
article, next to gaming, is religion. It is, 
however, very far from counterpoiſing the evil 
of card playing; for I cannot find, that _ 
N ; 5 | morals 
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morals of theſe people are in the leaſt affected 
. | 
1 may be thought a paradox, but certain 1 
am, that the deyotion of theſe pcople borders 
upon irreligion, for they believe in every 
thing but God. A revolution muſt take place 
in heaven, to rectify religion in Spain. There 
are too many ſaints in the Spaniſh paradiſe. The 
prayers they addreſs to the celeſtial throne are 
intercepted half way by a crowd of ſuppoſed 
delegates of the Supreme Being. No terms 
can be ſufficiently ridiculous, to expreſs the 
contemptible ideas of the Spaniards in their 
devotions. The Holy Virgin, as ſhe 1s here 
ſtiled, is the principal object of divine wor- 
ſhip, becauſe ſhe gave birth to Chriſt; and, 
3f it were not for the Mother, the Son would 
not be held in any degree of veneration. 
Religion, which is intended to enlighten 
the underſtanding, and render men happy, 
ſerves here only to obſcure their genius, and 
diſtract their imaginations. Superſtition, the 
daughter of Deſpotiſm and Ignorance, keeps 
their ſenſes enſlaved. Before the common 
people will labour for their own ſubſiſtence, 
cr the good of the community, they muſt ob- 
ſerve the feſtivals of their ſaints, Above one 
hundred and fifty days are employed in in-: 
voking the aid of their idols, for ſucceſs to 
their induſtry the remainder of the year. 
During all theſe holidays, the ſtate languiſhes, 
and the government is inactive. What ſhall 


we ſay of a people, over whom falſe devotion 


has fuch an influence, that it In pavertthee. 
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the kingdom, and cuts the nerves of political 

power? . 
There are no laws in Spain to prevent idle. 

neſs, nor does the employment of its citizens 


enter into the plan of government. Indivi- 


duals may be loſt, dead to the community, 
forty years before they be buried ; becauſe a 
man may be a ſubject of Spain without exer- 
ciſing any trade or profeſſion whatever, in the 
ſame manner, as many people make a genteel 
figure in London, who have nothing to ſupport 

them but their wits ; but the Spaniards have not 
abilities to procure a livelihood by the diabo- 
lical arts of ſwindling. Inaction is not 
reckoned a vice in Spain; on the contrary, it 
is a virtue, or at leaſt a title to honours and 
high offices in the ſtate. When a man can 
prove fix hundred years of idleneſs in his fa- 
mily, deſcending from father to ſon, he ac- 
quires nobility, with all the privileges annexed 
thereto. A poor man of quality, who ſhould 
take it into his head to leave the path of his 
anceſtors, and employ himſelf in ſome work 
of induſtry or ingenuity, would be immedi- 
ately degraded in the eyes of his countrymen ; 


it would be ſtiled a degeneracy, and though 


he ſhould acquire an immenſe fortune by his 
induſtry, neither himſelf nor his children 
would recover the rank of their forefathers. 
This is the true reaſon, why the Spaniſh no- 
bility prefer beggary or ſtarving to trade or 
commerce. 


The king of Spain has three hundred thou- 


ſand ſubjects ſhut up in cloiſters ; fifty thou- 


ſand, 
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fand, who have nothing to do but to ground 
their firelocks, then ſhoulder them, and fi- 
nally to repoſe themſelves and their arms 
daily, after an hour's parade; and twenty 


thouſand idle nobility and gentry, who retain 


forty thouſand domeſticks to ſupport their la- 
zineſs. As ſoon as a citizen of Madrid has 
gained a yearly income of an hundred ounces 
of ſilver, (under thirty pounds Sterling) by 
his induſtry, he quits his vocation to be a 
gentleman, and to have the privilege of be- 
ing idle from morning to night. Such is the 
ill-fated idea of this indolent and bigoted peo- 
8 "GK 
g A people, who are induſtrious, becauſe it 
is one principle of the government they live 
under to promote and reward it, muſt be a 
great and flouriſhing nation, while ſuch an 
one as Spain gradualiy falls into contempt and 
indigence. The contraſt between Holland 
and Spain is a full proof of what I have aſ- 
ſerted. | 

I ſhall now recapitulate, in a few words, 
all the grievances of this government, which 
is the moſt feeble and Ianguiſhing of any in 
Europe. An innumerable hoſt of lazy bi- 
gots, living in a ſtate of celibacy, continually 
diminiſhes population. Fictitious riches pre- 
vent real opulence. A vaſt acceſſary domi- 


nion, ſeparated by immenſe oceans, abſorbs 


the principal. Agriculture abandoned, traf- 
fie deſtroyed, manufactures diſcouraged, and 
gaming eagerly purſued as a trade, muſt in 
time produce a diſſolution of the Spaniſh em- 
Vor. II. K q pire, 
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dire, or render it a poor and pitiful ſtate, ſub. 
h ject to the controul of ſome formidable mo- 
+ - narcky, moſt probably to that of France; and 
this period, the independency of America, 
may not a little contribute to haſten, as it is 
: not probable, that the newly-rifing ftates in 
5 : the weſtern world will long leave the ſettle. 
3 ments in Spain, on the other ſide of the At- 
= - lantic, in the peaceful poſſeſſion of the court 
= of Madrid, , | 


— 


4 Tou through the City and Kingdim of 
= „„ ä 
| 8 | 

| E arived at Valencia in the beginning 
A A of December, 1775, where our firit 
morning paſled very ſtrangely, in a viſit to 
the old intendant of the province, to whom 
Ll we brought a letter of recommendation from 
oe his confere of Catalonia. The old uſurer, 
| © whoſe figure reſembled that of the bandy- 
3 | legged apothecary in Hogarth's Marriage 
a-la-mode, received us very ungracioully, 
took our letter and flung it on the table, with- 
: out ſaying.a word to us, or even offering us a 
| feat. Having waited ſome time, we began to 
look at each other and laugh. Upon this the 
intendant looked up, and aſked if we were 
not Catalans. No, Sir, (replied I) we are 
Enguth gentlemen upon our travels.” This 
1 8 Es anſwer 
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the proper paper requiſite to be ſigned, before 
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anſwer produced a wonderful effect. Oh! 


oh! (ſaid he) you come from a better country. 
Can I be of any ſervice to you? Bring theſe 
gentlemen chairs. Do you chooſe to take any 
refreſhment ??” continued he, pulling off his 


hat, and making us a profound bow. We 


aſked him for the only thing we ſtood in need 
of, a protection againſt the people of the cuſtom- 
houſes, who, though they do not meddle with 
your baggage, peſter you at every gate for 
ſomething to drink, or buy tobacco with. 
The intendant's character is very little re- 
ſpected, nor indeed does it deſerve the love 
or eſteem of the Valencians, if the traits they 


relate be true. Many are the ſtories they tell 
of his avarice and hardneſs of heart; but one 


will ſaffice to ſet him in his proper light. Not 
long before we were there, he was confined to 
his bed by a ſevere fit of illneſs, and poſitive 
orders were given, that he ſhouid not be diſ- 
turbed by applications, petitions, cr any thing 
appertaining to his employment, It ſo hap- 
pened, that a tradefman, who had been taken 
up for ſmuggling, and kept in priſon for ſome 
weeks, was diſcovered to be perfectly innocent j 
of the crime laid to his charge. One of the 
magiſtrates thought, that, for ſo juſt a cauſe 
as the reſtoring of an honeſt man to his li- 
berty, and to his diſtreſſed and indigent fa 
mily, whoſe very exiftence depended upon his 
induſtry, he might venture to break through 
the injunction of the intendant. He ac- 
cordingly procured admittance, and preſented 


the 
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the jailor could deliver up his priſoner. Ag 
i ſoon as the old wretch underſtood the purport 
of his viſit, he flew into a moſt violent rage, 
and abſolutely refuſed to ſign. Another of- 
ficer, ſecing the door open, took that oppor- 
tunity of handing up an order for commit- 
ment of a fellow that had been detected in il- 
licit practices. The intendant no ſooner read 
it, than he called for a pen, and ſet his hand 
to 'it with great pleaſure, at the, ſame time 
perſiſting in his refuſal to comply with the firſt 
requeſt. 8 „ 
The climate of Valencia is mild and plea- 
ſant, but there is ſomething faintiſh and 
enervating in the air. Every thing we eat 
was inſipid, and void of ſubſiſtence; the 
wine, greens, and meat, ſeemed the artificial 
and forced productions of continual waterings 
and hot-beds. Here a man may labour for 
an hour at a piece of mutton, and, when he 
has tired his grinders, find he has been chew- 
ing only the idea of a dinner. The meat, as 
ſoon as cut into, yields. abundance of gravy, 
and may be ſaid to bleed a ſecond time to 
death; for nothing remains but a mere 
withered lump. Vegetables, with the fineſt 
outward ſhew imaginable, taſte of nothing 
but water. This waſhy quality ſeems alſo to 
infect the bodies and minds of the Valencians, 
for though they are largely built and per- 
ſonal men, they are flabby and inanimate. 
We ſaw no women out at work in the fields; 
but this may have proceeded from their con- 
ſtant employment within doors, as * as 1 
| rom 
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from any remnants of the Mooriſh jealouſy, 
though the Valencians ſtill retain much of the 


features and manners of their old Saracen 
maſters. To this day, the farmers will not 
allow- their wives to ſet at table, but make 
them ſtand at their elbow and wait upon 


them. The Caſtilians and Catalans hold the 
Valencians in ſovereign contempt, and ſtig- 
matize them with many opprobious appelia- 


tions, dictated, as we muſt in charity ſuppoſe, 


by the rancour of national apathy. The inha- 
bitants of this province are ſaid to have more 
of the filth, and ſullen and unpoliſhed man- 
ners of the old Spaniards, and to have a- 
dopted leſs of foreign improvements in civi- 
lization, than moſt otuer parts of Spain, 
They ſtrut about all day in monſtrous hats 
and dark- brown coats, which give the crowds 


in the ſtreets the appearance of a funeral pro- 
ceſſion. Scarce any ſociety is kept up among 
them, though the ſalubirity of the climate, 


and reaſons of economy, induce ſeveral very 
conſiderable families to make this city the 
place of their abode. In ſome ſtrange way 
or other they ſpend very large incomes, with- 


out doing themſelves the leaſt credit. Their 


chief expence lies in ſervants, mules, and e- 


quipages; low and obſcure amours often con- 


ſume the beſt part of their fortunes; and they 


live in ſo pitiful a manner, that moſt part of 


them ſend out to the wine-vault for a pint of 
wine to their meals. | 


This city is large, and almoſt circular; its 
lofty walls have towers remaining in one. 


K 3 quarter, 
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quarter, the reſt having been demoliſhed ; 4 


ne broad road goes quite round, and the 
ſuburbs are conſiderable. Several large but 
clumſy bridges croſs the bed where the river 
ſhould run ; but either from drought, or from 


the many bleedings it undergoes above, for 


the purpoſe of watering the fields, there 
was then ſcarce water enough in the Guada- 
laviar to waſh a handkerchief; but in rainy 
ſeaſons the floods are very tremendous. . 'The 
captain-general reſides in the ſuburbs, in an 
uncouth Gothic palace, at the entrance of the 
Almeda, .a Tong double avenue of poplars, 
cypreſſes, and palms, where, on great feſti- 
vals, the nobility takg the air in theircoaches, 
About a mile below us the Grao, or port of 
Valencia, which, properly ſpeaking, 1s only 


an open road, the mole having been long ago 


ſwept away by ſome violent ſtorm. The duty 
highway from the city hither is the faſhionable 
drive; and, for the accommodation of ſuch 
as have no. carriages of their own, ſeveral 
ſingle-horſe chairs wait at all hours at the 
gates. This vehicle is very uneaſy, and open 
to all weathers ; but the horſes are excellent, 
and run along like lightning. The driver fits 
ſideways at your feet, and all the way keeps 


chattering to the horſe, and patting him be- 


hind. Having one day occaſion for a coach to 
carry us about, the ſtable-boy of our inn of- 
fered his ſervices, and in a quarter of an hour 
brought to the door a coach and four fine 
mules, with two poſtillions and a lacquey, all 
in flaming liveries. We found out that they 

n= | 1 belonged 
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belonged to a counteſs, who, like the reſt of 
the nobility, allows her coachman to let out 
her equipage when ſhe has no occaſion for it. 
It coſt us about nine ſhillings, which no doubt 
was the perquiſites of the ſervants; | 
The ſtreets of Valencia are crooked and nar- 
row; and not being paved; they are full of duſt 
in dry weather, and in wet knee-deep in mud, 
The reaſon given for this ſcandalous negle is, 
that by theſe means a greater quantity of ma- 
nure is produced, which, in a plain ſo full of 
gardens, is of ineſtimable value. Various and 
overpowering are the ſtinks that riſe up in 
every corner; in which reſpect, as well as in 
many others, this country reſembles Lombar- 
dy. The houſes are filthy, ill-built, and 
ruinous ; moſt of the churches tawdry, and 
loaded with barbarous ornaments both without 
and within, The moſt agreeable architecture 
I met with was in the church of Eſcuelas Pias, 
and of Neuſtra Sonnora de los Deſamparados, 
both rotundas. In the multitude of ſacred 


e edifices, ſome may be found that excel in 

n particular parts, as one may pleaſe the eye by 

7 the juſt proportion of its dimenſions, another 

tg ſtrike by the richneſs of its marbles and 

s paintings; but in all, the judicious obſerver 

2 will be diſguſted with loads of garlands, py- 

0 ramids, broken pediments, and monſtrous bg 
f- WH cornices ; a' taſte too Gothic and trifling for J 
Ir any thing but the front of a mountebank's . 

e booth, or puppet-ſnew in a fair. Some 

11 churches have domes, but the greater part tall 


y and ſlender turrets, painted and bedecked 
| | | with 
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with all ſorts of pilaſters and whimſical de- 


-, vices; every thing is gilt and bedecked with 


incredible profuſion. The Spaniards under- 
ſtand the, gilder's buſineſs perfectly, and the 
Purity of their gold, with the dryneſs of the 
climate, preſerves their works for years in its 
primitive luſtre. The convent of the Fran- 


ciſcan friars has ſomething very grand and 


paging in its double court, which is divided 
Va light wing, upon an open portico, with 
fountains playing in each diviſeon. 

The cathedral is a large Gothic pile; its 
archbiſhopric is one of the beſt in Spain, and 


3s ſaid to bring in about forty-- thouſand 


pounds Sterling a year, paid in caſh into the 
hands of two receivers. - The preſent archbi- 


thop of Valencia, as well as the laſt one, is 


the ſon of a peaſant. The ruling paſſion of 
both has been convent building, which is of 
no uſe to the ſtate.) Prieſts, nuns, and friars, 
of every dreſs and denomination, ſwarm in 


this city, where ſome convents have more 


2 an hundred monks, all richly provided 
or. . | 
The produce of filk in this province, in the 
year 1775, amounted in value to one million 
of money. The great nurſeries of mulberry- 
plants in this plain are produced from ſeed, 
obtained by rubbing a rope of eſparto over 


heaps of ripe mulberries, and then burying 


the rope two inches under ground. As the 


young plants come up, they are drawn and 
tranſplanted, and ſet out in rows in the fields. 


The fruits exported from Valencia to the 
| 3% north 
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north of Europe may be eſtimated, one year 
with another, at about three hundred and 
thirty-four thouſand pounds. Beſides theſe, 
they produce great quantities of hemp, rice, 
and cotton; yet, amidſt all this abundance, 
nothing can be more-wretched than the Va- 
lencian peaſantry, who with difficulty procure 
food to keep their families from ſtarving, 


We were one night at the play, which gave 


us no very reſpectable opinion of the taſte and 
politeneſs of a Valencian audience. The 
houſe was low, dark, and dirty, the actors 
execrable, and-the pit full of men in cloaks 
and night- caps, driving ſuch puffs of tobacco 
out of their cigarros, as filled the whole room 
with ſmoke, and at laſt forced us to make a 
precipitate retreat. | 9 5 


CHARACTER of CHARLES THE THIRD, 
the preſent R1NG of SPAIN. | 


TI King of Spain is a much better 
looking man than moſt of his pictures 
make him. He has a good - natured laughing 
eye; but the lower part of his face, by being 
expoſed to all weathers, is become of a deep 
copper colour, though what his hat covers 
is fair, as he naturally has a good ſkin. In 
ſtatue, he is rather ſhort, thickly built about 
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the legs and thighs, and narrow in the 


ſhoulders. His dreſs ſeldom varies from a 
Jarge hat, a plain grey Segovia frock, a buff 
waiſtcoat, a ſmall dagger, black breeches, 


and worſted ſtockings. His pockets are always 


ſtuffed with knives, gloves, and ſhooting- 


tackle. On court days a fine ſuit is hung 


npon his ſhoulders; but as he has an eye to 
His afternoon ſport, and is a great economiſt 
of his time, his black breeches are worn to 
all coats. 2 | 
I believe there are but three days in the 
whole year that he ſpends without going a 
ſhooting, and theſe are noted with the black. 
eſt mark in the calendar. Were they to occur 


often, his health would be in danger; and 


2n accident that was to confine him to the 


houſe, would infallibly bring on a fit of illneſs. 


No ftorm, heat, cold, or wet, can keep.him 
at home ; and when he hears of a wolf being 
ſeen, diſtance is no conſideration : he would 
drive over half his kingdom, rather than miſs 
an opportunity of firing upon that favourite 


Ame. 


heſides a moſt numerous retinue of perſons 


belonging to the hunting eſtabliſhment, ſe- 
veral times in the year, all the idle fellows 
in and about Madrid are hired to beat the 


country, and drive the wild boars, deers, and 


hares, into a ring, where they pafs before the 
royal family. A very large annual ſum 1s 
diſtributed among the proprietors -of land 
about the capital, and near the country pa- 
laces, by way of indemnification for the da- 
92172 „ | | mage 
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mage done to the corn. I was aſſured, that 
it coſt ſeventy thouſand pounds ſterling for 
the environs of Madrid, and thirty thouſand 
for thoſe of St. Ildefonſo. In order to be 
entitled to this reimburſement, the farmers 
ſcatter juſt as much ſeed- corn over their 
grounds, as will grow up into ſomething like 
a crop'; but they do not always give them- 
ſelves the trouble of getting in the ſcanty 
harveſt, being ſufficiently paid for their la- 
bour by the royal bounty. ; 
Being naturally of an even temper, the 
king is ſure to fee events on the favourable. 
fide only; and whenever he has determined 
in his own mind, that a meaſure is proper, to 
be purſued, he is an utter enemy to altera- 
tion, As far as I can judge, by comparing 
the different accounts I haye had, he is a man 
of the ſtricteſt probity, incapable of adopting 
any ſcheme, which he is not ſatisfied, in his 
own conſcience, 1s juſt and honourable. His 
features are ſo immoveable, that the moſt for- 
tunate, or the moſt diſaſtrous occurrences, . 
are alike unable to make the ſmalleſt vari- 
ation in them, He 1s rigid in his morals, 
and ftrenuoufly attached to his religion; but 
he does not ſuffer his devotion to lay him 
open to the enterpriſes of Rome, or the en- 
croachments of his own clergy : on the con- 
trary, they have frequently\met with rougher 
uſage at his hands, than they might have ex- 
pected even from a free-thinker. . | 
The regularity of his own life renders him 
very ſtrict about the conduct of his children, 
ä N whom. 
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whom he obliges to be out fiſhing or ſhooting 


opportunity to harbour bad thoughts; and I 
verily believe he goes out ſo conſtantly him. 
felf, to keep down the vigour of his own con- 
ſtitution. He ſeldom addreſſes himſelf to any 
young men of his court, but delights in con- 


5 verſing and joking with elderly perſons, and 


ſuch as are of his own age, eſpecially monks 
and friars. He is very partial to Naples, 
and always ſpeaks of that country with great 
feeling. | | > | 


F 


Short Account of the City of LIS BON, the 


Capital of the Kingdom of PORTUGAL, 


ISBO N bd ſituated on ſeveral little. hills, 
near the embouchure of the Tagus, ex- 


| tending itſelf beautifully for about three miles 


on the northern banks of the river, and the 
broadeſt part of the town may be rather more 
than a mile, On the firſt of November, 
1756, this wealthy and flouriſhing city was, 


- by a tremendous earthquake, laid level with 


the ground, Near thirty thouſand of the 1n- 


habitants were buried in the ruins, and thoſe 


who remained, with the court itſelf, were 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs and miſery. A 
terrible conflagration followed this convulſion 


of 
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of nature, and compleated the ruin of the 
capital of Portugal. As ſoon as an account 
of this melancholy accident arrived in Eng- 
land, the parliament voted one hundred thou- 
ſand pounds for the relief of the ſufferers. 
St. Ubes, ſituated at a little diſtance from 
Liſbon, was deſtroyed at the ſame time. The 
ſhocks continued for ſeveral days after, being 
felt in moſt parts of Europe, and the waters 
were 1 in many places in a moſt ſur- 
priſing manner. The cities of Fez and Mo- 
rocco alſo received conſiderable damage from 
the ſevere ſhocks they had in thoſe parts, 
where numbers of the inhabitants were like- 
wiſe deſtroyed. 

The devaſtations of this earthquake were 
ſtill recent, when I viſited this city in 1775, 
whole ſtreets lying in a demoliſhed ſtate. 
However, ſome good will be derived from 
that misfortune, for a handſome city is riſing 
out of the ruins of one that was meit deform- 
ed, a ſample of which is fill to be ſeen in 
many parts that eſcaped demolition, Their 
ſtreets were very irregular, and ſo narrow, 
that the projections of the upper ſtories of the 
houſes, on the oppoſite fide, almoſt met, 
thereby excluding both ſun and air. Such 
indeed 1s the {tate of thoſe houſes that eſcaped 
the diſaſter. | 

After the earthquake, a ſtupor enſued for 
ſeveral years, when, at length, the new town 
was begun; though it was againſt the incli- 
nation of the inhabitants, either to build or 
reſide on that part where us ſhocking effects 
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were moſt apparent. In the new city, great 
attention is paid to uniformity; and the houſes, 
being built of white ſtone, have a beautiful 
appearance; but they are certainly too lofty 
for a place where earthquakes are ſo frequent, 


being four or five ſtories high, The ſtreets 


are flagged for foot-paſſengers, and raiſed 
above the carriage-way ; but they are unne. 
ceſſarily loaded with ſtones, placed perpen- 
dicularly, like the poſts formerly in London. 
The ſtreets zre not lighted, and thoſe of the 
old town are remarkably dirty, every kind of 
filth being thrown into them. There is a 


_ paltry kind of public walk lately made, by 


no means in a ſtile with the town. Here, by 
particular edit, no one is allowed to go in a 
cloak, and the ſame rule of exemption extends 
to ſome of the cofiee-houſes. Ihe policy of 
this government is to encourage the French 
dreſs, and bring it into univerſal efteem. 

T muſt here take notice of a prejudice both 
in this country and Spain, which is ſomewhat 
fingular, Having had the fineſt moonlight 
evenings imaginable, I conttantly noticed, 
that the women held their fans in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent the moon from ſhining 
on their faces, as they conceive it will ſpoil 
their complexions. At Madrid, the ſame 
prejudice prevails not only among tae ladies, 
but extends even to the men. I was one 
evening walking with the great O'Reilly in 
his gardens, and, having my hat under my 
arm, he defired I would: be covered, as the 


moon in that climate, he affured me, was 
more. 
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more dangerous than the ſun. Such ideas are 
undoubtedly excuſeable in the ſofter ſex, but 
are certainly unbecoming of a man. 2 

In the whole ſyſtem of univerſal govern- 


ment, there may be reckoned two Kinds of 


ſtates: one, which gives greatneſs to the 
monarch; and the other, which the monarch 
muſt make great. The kingdom of Portugal 
comes under the latter denomination ; but, 
whatever may be, the cauſe, it at preſent 
makes a figure but little reſpectable in itſelf, 
or formidable to others. I was told, that the 
revenues of the kingdom annually produce. 
near three millions Sterling, which ariſe from 
taxes on the conſumption ; on all lands and 
property bought and ſold; on the profits of 
tradeſmen ; on the wages of ſervants, and 
even of labourers ; from the duties on imports 
and exports, which are enormous; and from 
the gold, &c. annually received from the 
Brazils. This immenſe ſam is ſquandered, 
in general, without judgment, upon objects 
of little real utility to the ſtate ; upon a pro- 
digious royal houſehold, without the leaſt 
economy. The king, who is in debt to all 
his ſervants, has, I was informed, ſome thou- 
ſands of horſes and mules, of which the 
maſter of the horſe has fonr hundred at his 
command. His riches are likewiſe ſquander- 
ed upon an opera, which coits many thou- 
ſands annually ; upon expenſive fortifications, 
to pleaſe the whim of vain projectors; upon 
a large and ill- regulated army, which had 
better be reduced, than continued in its pre- 
L 2 | ">" 
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ſent _unmilitary ſtate ; and upon expenſive 
public buildings, and coſtly decorations to 
the capital, that pronounce falſe pride and 


_ wvain-glory. 


In Portugal, caprice and paſſion are the 
principal rules of government with the prince; 
every delegate of power is left to act by the 
fame direction, to ſtrike when he is provoked, 
and favour when he pleaſes. The terms /aw 
and 7z/2:ce are mentioned here, as well as in 
every other country; but the former muſt 


ever fluQtuate, and the latter is little known, 


The canon law, owing to the great influence 
of the Roman pontiff, has been much blended 
with the civil code, which, mixed. with the 


regulations for commerce, and the royal 


edits, form the laws of this kingdom. 


However, this kingdom has undergone a 
great change ſince the laſt reign, when the 


clergy governed the realm ; - when a bigoted 
rince, and a ſuperſtitious people, indulged 
their enthuſiaſtic rage at horrid autos de fee, 


in watching the torments, and liſtening to the 


dying groans of ſuffering martyrs. The pa- 
rade of religion ſtill remains; but the force 
of bigotry, from the great reſort of foreigners, 

articularly Engliſh, is much broken, at leaſt 
in the capital. Now, a prieſt guilty of a crime 
againſt ſociety, is purſued by the civil law, 
which exerts itſelf over the ecclefiaſtic. Au 
edict has been publiſhed, to prevent any one, 
after ſixty years of age, from making his will 
to the prejudice cf his heirs ; or leaving to 
churches, convents, or hoſpitals, above a iti- 
; pulated 
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pulated ſum. This. prevents artful prieſts 


from duping enthuſiaſtic dotards of their 
wealth, under a pretence of expiating their 
ſins, and obtaining for them a heavenly 
abode... | © Pe | 

The Portugueſe ſtage has made but little 


pro eſs towards refinement. I was at the re- 


preſentation of the tragedy of Beverly, a 
tranſlation from the Gameſter. The perform- 
ers had no great tragic powers, being cool 


and languid. In a little farce, the manners 


of the inhabitants of Brazil were ridiculed 
with ſome humour. They repreſented them 
as a very formal and pedantic people, and 
brought them in with a ſuit of negroes, 
monkies, parrots, and ſuch like. There was 
a kind of low wit introduced, which ſeemed 
to give greater ſatisfaction to the audience, 
than any other part: an old woman frequently 


breaking wind in her maſter's face produced 


infinite applauſe, even from the boxes. The 
/ofa, a dance peculiar to this country, as the 
fandango 1s to Spain, was exhibited in the 
farce, between a black man and woman. It 
was the moſt indecent thing I ever beheld, 
and only calculated for the-ftews, yet no one 
ſeemed difpleaſed; on the contrary, the 
women beheld 1t with calmneſs, and the men 
applauded the performance. The national 
muſic reſembles the Spaniſh, but it is by no 
means ſo much improved. There is a kind 
of Brazilian muſic, which a native played 
upon the guitar, accompanying it with his 

| $55 voice, 
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voice, and though ſolemn, it was ſoothing 
and agreeable. „ 2. 

In this country, the women have ſparkling 
black eyes, white teeth, and fine hair, to 
which they add powder and pomatum, in ſuch 


quantities, that they increaſe their heads to 


a moſt enormous ſize. They uſe rouge, but 
with delicacy, and patch a great deal. 

Upon the whole, the Portugueſe are an ig- 
norant people, which is perhaps owing to the 
depotiſm eſtabliſhed in the country. They 
are obliged to be induſtrious, from the pro- 
digious taxes laid on every article of con- 
ſumption; but as the tyranny of their govern- 
ment renders property infecure, induſtry has 
only got the length of neceſſiiy. The lower 
fort of people, in general, are revengeful; 
but ſtabbing is not ſo much in uſe as formerly. 
Love is the darling paſſion of both ſexes, and 
their perſeverance to obtain their object is 


wonderful. Jealouſy prevails, yet the eyes 


of Argus donot prevent intrigue, which, when 
diſcovered, is often ſeverely revenged. Sap- 
phic love riſes predominant here; and the 
ſtaries I have heard of the females, who in- 
dulge themſelves in this paſſion, are almoſt 
incredible. The people in general are tem- 

rate in their diet, and beef and boiled rice 
is their favourite food. T had twice an op- 
portunity of dining with ſome people of rank; 
* elegance did not prevail at their table. 
They are as familiar with their ſervants as if 


far 


* 
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far as to take a principal ſervant into their 
party at cards, if one be wanting to make up 
the ſet; yet the people of family pique them- 
ſelves much on their birth, and would not keep 
company even with a reputable tradeſman. 


# 


— — — 
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Account of the extraordinary TRAVELS N 
Air. BRUCE into ETHIOPIA and ABYS- 
SIN IA, in AFRICA. * 


FAMES Bruce, Eſq; a gentleman of good 
family in Scotland, and of a handſome 
fortune, was for ſome time his Britannic ma- 
jety's conſul at Algiers; but his curioſity ang i 
ſpirit of adventure prompted him to under- o | 
take a ſeries of traveis, which muſt be con- 15 
templated with aſtoniſhment. Mr. Bruce was 
' excellently fitted for travelling, both by na- 
tural and acquired abilities, being above fix 
feet high, and of a ſize every way propor- 
tioned ; a firm mind, a determined counte- 
nance, and a robuſt conſtitution, ſagacious, 
obſerving, and a very good draftiman. , 
The compiler of this work does by no means 
pretend to full or accurate information, of 
what Mr. Bruce has brought home to enrich 
the curious ſtores of this country. He waits 
with impatience for a complete account from 
Mr. Bruce's own pen; but, knowing what an 
ardent defire there is to know ſomething, = 
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the mean time, he hath collected a few ſtrik- 
ing particulars for the entertainment of his 
readers. 

Mr. Bruce being maſter of ſeveral modern 
languages, particularly the Arabic, he tra- 
verſed Egypt with an eaſe, ſuch as that which 
a native of one kingdom in Europe traverſes ' 
another. But Egypt only ſerved to increaſe 
his curiofity, and made him reſolve to pene- 
trate into Ethiopia, viſit the kingdom of 


Abyſſinia, and explore the ſources of the 


Nile. 

Abyſſinia has become an object of intereſt- 
ing and pleaſing attention in Europe, ſince/the 
publication of Dr. Johnſon's tale, entitled, 


Raſſelas, Prince of Abyſſinia; a work in which 
that eminent writer has diſplayed a rich fund 
of moral inſtruction, embelliſhed with oriental 
imagery, and renderet intereſting by a well- 


conducted ſtory, in the tiſſue of which ſeveral 


real facts concerning that country are inter- 


Woven. 1 — 

The Portugueſe Jeſuits, whoſe ſpirit can- 
not be enough admired, by means of their 
miſſionaries, made an eſtabliſhment at Abyſ- 


nia, and civilized its people in a conſiderable 


degree. One of the jeſuits, Pere Loboſt, has 


given us an account of Abyſſinia in a quarto 


volume, with a map of tlie country; but 


What is very remarkable, the diſcovery of the 
origin of the Nile was, ſo far as we know, 
reſerved for Mr. Bguce ; at leaſt, no European 


before him is ſaid to have gone ſo high. Lo- 
boſt. has traced the Nile up to a large lake in 
ad; | Abyſünia, 


POLITE TRAVELLER. 25 
_ Abyſſinia, called Dembea ; bur there it was 
loſt, as perhaps none of the Portugueſe ven- 
tured further, for fear of the crocodiies and 
alligators, and the ſavage people roaming 
about. Mr. Bruce advanced with intrepidity 
beyond the lake of Dembea, into which he 


perceived the Nile to flow; and aſcending up | 


the country along its margin, he at lengt 
reached three ſprings, which burſt from under 


a mountain, and give birth to this wondrous 
river, the ſubject of ſo much enquiry, and of 


ſo much ſuperſtitious veneration. 


It is indeed not eaſy to account for the 
ſource: of the Nile; myfterious to the ancients 


it certainly was. Dr. Johnſon obſerves in the 


Rambler, that ** curioſity is heightened in 
proporgon as. the. mind Are 
elevated and enlarged.” Lucan introduces 
Chr fpeaking with dignity ſuitable to the 
grandeur of his deſigns, and the extent of his 
capacity, when he declares to the high prieſt 
of Egypt, that he has no defire' equally 
powerful with that of finding the origin of 
the Nile; and that he would quit all the 
projects of the civil war for a ſight of thoſe 
fountains, which had been fo long concealed. 
Mr. Bruce may exult in having attained to 
what imperial Cæſar fo ardently wiſhed for in 
vain. He found the Nile compreſſed in ſome 
Places between rocks, into ſuch narrow 
bounds that he could Jeap over it. 
The Portugueſe jeſuits, having fallen into 
the common error of their ſociety, engaged 
| in 
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in political ſchemes; and the Abyſſinians 
having diſcovered their defign to ſubject the 


_ dy country to the pope, they were all put to 
1 death, with an indignation ſuitable to the 
1 ferocity of the Abyflinians, and for which, it 
oh | muſt be owned, there was but too good an 
15 apology. Since that time, the Abyſſinians 


have relapſed into all their former barbariſm; 
1 and it has been the eſtabliſhed law of the 
q country, that any Frank, by which name they 
| call all Europeans, who ſhall preſume to 


Nin 
— 
15 


| | enter it, ſhould be cut off without mercy. | 
Wi This was a formidable bar in Mr. Bruce's 

i | __ way; but he perſiſted in his efiterprize. He 
l dreſſed himſelf as a Syrian, and proceeded 


into Abyflinia as one of that nation, till he 


| reached the reſidence of the king. His helmet 
= - one day unluckily fell off, and it was diſcover- | 
4 ed that he wore his hair. This, and other 


he only pretended to be a Syrian, and was in 
reality 'a Frank. Upon this diſcovery, the 


| circumſtances, made it ftrongly ſuſpeRed, that 
| people were going to ſtone him; but as the 


| Europeans are much famed in Abyſſinia for 1 
| their knowledge in phyſic, Mr. Bruce hap- 0 
| Pily availed himſelf of this; and having be- fe 
i fore learned, that the Abyflinians were much in 
1 troubled with agues, he had taken the pre- m 
5 caution to bring along with him a large he 
| | quantity of bark, which he adminiftered with g 
wh great ſucceſs : ſo that thoſe barbarians, from de 
b | gratitude for the relief they had received, or be 
1 rather perhaps from the principle of 9 e 

| | | 0 rei 
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to their own good, which actuates mankind 
in -general to a kind of ſecondary benevo- 
lence towards others, preſerved his life. _ 
By degrees he acquired the language of the 
country, which has a conſiderable affinity with 
the Arabic; and being held in eſteem, he got 
into the confidence of the king, who, as a 
mark of diſtinction, made him lie upon a ſkin 
at the door of his own chamber, and carried 
him along with him when he went to war, 
The king was by no means a man ot extraor- 
dinary abilities, but was of a moſt deſpotic 
diſpoſition, for the exerciſe of which he had 
ample room in the government of Abyſſinia. 
The ſovereigns of that country boaſt of as 
long a line as is that of the kings of Scotland, 
which Churchill has very weil ridiculed in his 
Prophecy of Famine ; | | 


© That ancient ſcat, where majeſty diſplay'd 
_ & Its enfigns—long before the world was made. 


The Abyſſinians hold, that their firſt mo- 
narch was the ſon of Solomon, by the queen 
of Sheba, at that interview ſhe had with him, 
ſo highly to her ſatisfaction; ſo that, accord- 
ing to the Abyſſinian hiſtory, that princeſs did 
more than ſee his wiſdom. The Abyflinians, 
however, cannot boaſt, that Solomon's wif. 
dom has been communicated to his deſcen- 
dents who ſwayed the ſceptre over them; for 
belides the preſent king, whoſe capacity ap- 
pears but of an inferior kind, the king, who 
reigned when the Portugueſe jeſuits Pr 

| | 9 
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the extenſion of the papal authority, was ſo 
0 weak a man as to be perſuaded to favour their 
buy ſcheme, on which account he was dethroned 
{- by his people. 
hi The univerſality of the feudal ſyſtem may 
| juſtly be held as a ſtrong proof of its conſo- 
0 nance to the nature of man, and of its univer- 
C . _ the evidence is always increaſing. Mr, 
1 ani:s and Dr. Solander found it in the iſlands 
b of the South Sea; Mr. Bruce found it in 
4 Abyfiinia, where, although there are vaſſals 
. beer gradation, there are no ſlaves. The 
w— rule of ſucceſſion among theſe people is lineal 
4 | in all families, without diſtinction of ſex, 
= except in the royal family, Among them 1s 
a rule ſimilar to that of the Salique law in 
France, fo that males only are allowed to ſuc- 
| Seed to the throne. © - 
. The territory of Abyſſinia is extenſive, and 
very mountainous; but its mountains are not 
i to be compared with the Andes or the Alps, 
and are not even ſo high as ſome of the moun- 
tains in Scotland; yet their height is ſach as 
| . to have effect in breaking the clouds, ſo as to 
produce a deal of rain, which laſts for ſix 
months in the year, when the people remain 
in a ſtate of careleſs inactivity. During the 
other ſix months, their king leads them out to 
war, as they are in continual hoſtilities with 
the neighbouring nations. Their army is 
compoſed both of cavalry and infantry. The 
men and horſes are of a ſmall iize, as 1s the 
cate in moſt mountainous countries, but they 


have much activit, 4 and r Their arms are 
bows 
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bows and arrows, ſlings,. guns, mields, and 
coats of mail of chain work. There i is no 
money in the country, but chey carry on a 
tolerable commerce by barter ; their vallies 
being fruitfut in grain, and their hills in 
vines, of. the produce of which they make a 
firong red wine. They alſo make mead, 
and have black cattle and ſheep in abundance. 
They can therefore afford to ſend out ſuch a 
proportion of their commodities, as to procure 
themſelves guns, ſhields, and coats of mail, 
which they get chiefly from Iſpahan. They 
have the art of making gunpowder, which is 
extraordinary, conſidering their rude ſtate in 
other reſpects; but they were probably taught 
_ this by the jeſuits, They are remarkably dex- 
terous in the uſe of the Ning, with which 
they throw ſtones of a great weiglt with vait 
| force and much exactneſs of aim. Their guns 
| kave only match-Jocks, io that the firing of 
them is a tedious and aukward operation, and 
they do not depend much on the execution 
that is to be done by them. Their method of 
firing. them is thus: a man has a pole, into 
which hooks are fixed at different bare 
He ſticks this into the ground, and reits his 
gun upon one or other of the hooks, accord. 
ing to the altitude of the ore which he in- 
tends to hit. He then applies his lighted 
match to the touch- ole, and ſo cauſes the 
. 

r., Brace had ſome guns with firelocks 
| and 0 Hints with h. in, Which he recommended; 
bur the king ucated them with indifference, 
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having obſerved that they once or twice miſſed 


fire, which guns with match-locks never can 


do. Match-lock guns made a conſiderable 


part of the arms uſed in the wars of Guſtavus 
Adolphus, and we find them as late as in the 
army of Lewis the Fourteenth. Mr. Bruce 
was with the king of Abyſſinia one half of the 


year engaged in the war, and during the 


other half he had full leiſure, which he em- 
ployed partly in making drawings of ſuch 


ſcenes of that country, as ſeemed moſt de- 


ſerving of his attention. 
The people of Abyſſinia! know little of the 


art of building, and live in huts, ſome of 


which are formed of the branches of trees, 


_ of mud, and ſome of mud and flone 
ther. There are villages, or collections 


of theſe huts, which contain a large number 


of inhabitants; and what is called the capital, 


confiſts of about twenty-five thouſand ſouls. 
The king has a large houſe or palace of ſtone, 
which was built by the jeſuits. It-has turrets, 
a ſquare in the middle, and a/gallery round 
it. It is of ſuch a fize and ſtrength, that the 


king might defend himſelf in it againſt all 


Africa, were it not that, by a ſtrange inatten- 


ton, its fituation has been ſo choſen, that 


there i is no well within it. 
The colour of the Abyſſinians 15 not, pro- 


1.7 ſpeaking, black, but rather a duſky, 


tau ny, or copper colour; and ſome of them, 
Who live under the line, are very fair. The 


country is cold enough, for a part of the year, 


to require the uſe of fre ; and the trees, of 
8 Wich 
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which there are great plenty ſcattered every 
where over the country, furniſh plenty of 
fuel. The people, eſpecially the lower ſort, 
have very little dreſs, and none, but the king, 
have coverings on their heads. 

Their religion is a kind of coarſe Chriſtianity, 
with a confiderable mixture of Judaiſm. They 
have a great many, monks, and their ſacred 
eſtabliſhment is a ſpecies of the Greek church, 
dependent upon the patriarch of Alexander. 
The light of the goſpel beams upon them | 
very faintly ; for they are a fierce and a cruel 
people, a ſtrong inſtance, of which is their 
manner of eating. Not ſatisfied with de- 
vouring raw fleſh, their cuſtom 1s to eat col- | 


lops cut from live animals, which they tear 
to pieces with their teeth while warm and 
palpitating with vital motion. The fleſh of 
an animal, after it is dead, is conſidered by 
them as quite unſavoury. The moit expert 
butcher, therefore, among them is he, who 
can cut moſt fieſt from a beaſt before it is de- 
prived of its life; for doing which the utmoſ 
attention and nicety is required, ſo as t 
avoid the great arteries, or thoſe parts, th 
deſtruction of which will ſoon bring on death.“ 
A company of Abyſſinians at dinner is a hor- 
rible ſpectacle: they are ſeated, each with a 
cake made of flour in his hand; live cattle are 
brought to the door, and the inhuman butcher 
cuts morſels off them, which are inſtatly car- 
ried into the company, who lay them upon 
their cakes, and eat them directly, all bathed 
in tepid blood of the miſerable animals, Wwhoſe 
| | M 2 lowings 
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1 lowings and groanings, through violence of 
anguith, ſerve for a dinner bell or muſic to 
p | theic ſhocking barbarians. „ | 
ii may well be believed, Wat Mr. Brace, 
mn after having remzined above two years in 
Wil Abyſſinia, would be very deſirous of 22 
i! it. But this he found a ftill more difficult 
wn matter than getting into it; for he had be- 
1 come of importante to the king, who there- 
fore ſeemed reſolved never to part with him. 
Cl One day, when the king was in more than 
itil erdinary good humour, he told Mr. Bruce, 
| that he would grant him any thing he ſhould 
aſk. Mr, Bruce ſeized this opportunity, 
and told the king, that, as he did not keep 
His health in that climate, and was anxious to 
| return to his native country, he hoped he 
[it mould obtain permiſſion to depart. The king 
I ſeemed aſtoniſhed at his requeſt, and was at 
- * firſt in a furious rage; but recolleftiag him- 
( ſelf, he, for his oath's ſake, like Herod of 
F old, determined to give up his own inclina- 
wu 1 Bok: Hy 5 
= Mir. Bruce had by this time collected a good 
many drawings, and a number of Abyffinian 
manuſcripts. That people have long had the 
art of writing, and have a great deal of ſuch 
1 | hiſtory as they compoſe, for which materials 
cannot be deficient, as there are perpetnal 
wars, and as the king always carries an hiſ- 
_ . -- _ torian with him, to record the tranſaQions of 
N each campaign. Mr. Bruce having packed 
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ney, he quitted the capital of Abyflinia, 
giving out that he ſhould travel back to 
Egypt by the way he came ; but, being juſtly 
apprehenſive, that the king would change his 
mind after he was ſet out, and indeed having 
reccived intelligence, that there was a deſign 


to ſeize him and bring him back, he took a 


quite different courſe. Inſtead of travelling a 
great way in Abyſlinia, he ſtruck off directly 

tor the deſarts of Nubia, in getting at which, 
he was not long in the king of Abyſſinia's do- 
minions. He had a dreadful journey for 
thirty days, through ſandy deſarts, ſcorched 


with the intenſe heat of a glowing ſun, and 


ſwept by winds of fo peſtilential a quality, as 
to kill both man and beaſt, if their lungs were 
aſiailed by the noxious blaſts. 3 

In the courſe of this journey, Mr. Bruce 


loſt all his camels, and all his attendants, ex- 
cept one man. During their whole peregri- 


nation, they did not meet with any wander- 
ing tribe whatever. Mr. Eruce, and his ſur- 


viving attendant, being unable to carry che 


baggage, and reduced io an almoſt deſperate 
ſtate, he left his curioſities in the deſart, and 
with his faithful attendant walked on they 
knew not whither, only keeping towards the 
eaſt, and hoping that they ſhould fall in with 
ſome inhabited place. Ki ſhoes very ſoon 
went in pieces, and he w 
ſtruggle along upon his naked feet through 
burning ſands, and over rocky places, till his 
feet were prodigiouſly ſwelled, biiftered, and 
lacerated. However, at the end of eight days, 
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they reached the town of Siana, in the domi- 


nions of the grand ſignior. Here the aga or 
officer of the janiffaries treated them with a 
good deal of humanity, though he often re- 


Proached Mr. Bruce very roughly on account 


of his being an infidel. 
Mr. Bruce begged to have camels and at- 
tendants to go back with him into the deſart, 


that he might recover his books and papers. 


Of what value (exclaimed the aga) are any 


books or papers that you can hqve, you in- 


fidel!” Mr. Bruce then told him, that he 
had ſeveral receipts for curing diſtempers, 


among his papers, which it was a pity ſhouſd 
be loſt. The aga liſtened to this, and allowed 
him camels and-attendants. With theſe he ſet 


off; and, as fortunately-no wild wanderers 
had been at the place, he found his baggage 
juſt where he left it. He went and came in 
the ſpace of four days upon a camel, that 


Journey, Which it had coſt him eight days to 


come on foot, when worn out with —_ 
and diftrefs.- 7 |: f 

One misfortune ſtill awaited Mr, Renee, of 
which he had no apprehenſion. In Nubia is 2 


ſpeeies of gnat, ſuch as is found in ſome parts 


be the Weſt Indies, which, when it ſlings, 
depoſits in the human body an egg, which 
becomes a worm of a ſpiral form, that ſcrews 
itſelf deeply into the fleh. One of theſe 


E * had bitten Mr. Bruce in one of his legs. 


ſcratched it, and it became more and 
more irritated, till at laſt it was diſcoveret 
that a worm was lodged. Jo thoſe who are 
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.acquainted with the method of taking out 
theſe inſects, nothing is more eaſy than gra- 


dually to unſcrew them; but the perſon, who 
attempted to relieve our traveller, broke the 
worm, which is always attended witfrvery bad 
conſequences; and Mr. Bruce's leg was in fo 
bad a ſtate, that a gangrene was apprehended, 
and a French ſurgeon propoſed amputation ; 
but Mr. Bruce, luckily for himſelf, oppoted 
this being done. By degrees, however, the 
venom was removed, and he recovered per- 
fe ſtrength and ſoundnefs. | 

Mr. Bruce afterwards viſited the interior 
parts of Africa, where he diſcovered the fineſt 
remains of Roman magnificence now extent. 
The climate of this country is ſo fine, that 


rain and froſt are there equally unknown ; 


the ſtone, therefore, is not in the leaft Fr 
coloured, nor the carved work impaired. In 
one part, it is believed in the Mauritania 
Cæſarienſis, he found an amphitheatre, better 


than that of Niſmes in France, or Verona in 


Italy. It is built of the fineſt white Parian 


marble, and muſt have been a work of im- 


menſe labour; for there is no ſuch marble in 


Africa, and it is fituated above four hundred 
miles from any ſea- port; ſo that the marble 


of which it 1s built muſt have been firſt 


brought a great way in ſhips, and then tranſ- 
ported above four hundred miles by land car- 


riage. 
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New Deſcription of the Cars or Goon 
Hopes, and of the NATIVE and DUTCH 
INHABITANTS. 


HE eſtabliſhment which the Dutch 

Eaſt India company have made on 
either fide of the Cape of Good Hope (the 
extreme ſouthern point of that great conti- 
nent which comprehends Europe, Aſia, and 
Africa) extends, according to computation, 
450 miles caſtward and eſtwird. and 250 
towards the north. To the honour of the 
Mynheers let it be ſaid, that fince firſt they 
atchieved their independence by actions the 
moſt heroic, and perſeverance the moſt won- 
derful in the annals of the world, they for 
once regulated their public conduct by the 
laws of juſtice; ; for the territory, in which 
they pianted this colony, they acquired by 
fair purchaſe, without fraud, without trea- 


cChery, affaſſination, or oppreſſion. At che 


fame time it ought, in truth, to be remem- 
bered, that this fingle inſtance of the equity 
of the United Provinces prevailing over the 
paſſion of avarice, was not ſo much owing to 
the virtue of the community as to that of an 
individual. Mr. Van Riebeck, a ſurgeon, 
who exerciſed a power, which devolved into 
his hands by chance, according to his con- 
ſcience, purchaſed with baubles an unli- 
mited poſſeſſion, in a temperate climate, a: 
a prics 
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z price below four thouſand pounds ferling. 


Thus having ſo advantageous a bargain, the 


Dutch dared for once to offend againft their 
nature, and be juſt. | 
| In this extenſive domain, the population 
amounts nearly to 17,000 of fair European 
deſcent, and about zo. oo ſlaves, Africans 
and Afiatics. The original natives of the 
country, who are called Hottentots, and who 
are of a mild and tractable diſpoſition, have 
been eaſily reduced to the condition of obe- 
dient ſubjects. They are a quiet and inof- 
fenſive people, uſefal to the Dutch in many 
reſpects, particularly in the management of 
flocks and herds of cattle. They have been 
very much miſrepreſented in Europe; and it 
is ſurpriſing, that the fictions which have 
been propagated concerning them, ſhould ſo 
long have gained credit in the world. It is 
not true, that they are accuſtomed to eat raw 
fleſh, or that they entwine their bodies with 
the entrails of cattle. This, perhaps, may 
have been a cuſtom among them formerly, 
but 1s not at this day. At preſent, they pre- 
. pare their food with fire, and their cloathi 


conſiſts of a dreſſed hide, which is tied like a 


collar round the neck, hangs down over the 
ſhoulders near to the ground, and is broad, in 
order to wrap round the forepart of the body. 
Beſides this, they wear another covering 'of 
ſkin round the loins, which reaches half way 
down to the thighs. Sometimes they wear a 
cap on their heads, and ſhoes on their feet, 


of the ſame materials; and theſe laſt are drawn- 


cloſely 
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cloſely about the feet with leather thongs. 
Inſtead. of rich oils uſed by the Aftatics and 
ſome of the African nations, the Hottentots 
anoint the bodies with the fat of cattle. A1 
nations in the world, except Europeans, or 
_ . theſe of European deſcent, uſe ointment; of 
ſome kind or other, as a preſervative from 
the colds of winter, and à repellant of the 
heats: of ſummer. Even the Europeans 
anciated themſelves in former times, and the 
Muſcorites do ſo ſtill. The Hottentots hav- 
ing few conveniences for bathing, and living 
in a climate where they are very frequently in- 
volved in clouds of duſt, have acquired habits 
of dirtineſs; but their ſkins, when waſhed, 
are clear, though ſallow. They are in general 
low of ſtature; their features have a ſameneſs 
in them, and are very hard. ITeir forcheads 
are prominent, their cheek- bones high, their 
eyes ſunk, in their heads and dull, their 
noſes flat, their lips thick, and their hair 
black and woolly. . ' 2 
The Dutch Eaſt India company adopted the 
lan of an eſtabliſhment on the ſouthern point 
of Africa, for no other purpole, than that it 
might ſerve as a place of refreſhment to their 
ſhipping in their Aſiatic commerce, and this 
,end they have conſtantly kept in view. The 
improvement of their territories at the Cape is 
not their object; on the contrary, they diſ- 
courage it as much as poſſible; it is, how- 
ever, capable of being brought to the higheſt 
degree of culture and population; for the 
ſoil, though not apparently rich, is, 11 
5 5 | | the 


* 


the general temperature of the air, and alter- 


nate dews and funſnine, fo kindly vegetative, 


that it nouriſhes, with very little culture, 
whatever the huſbandman, the botaniſt, or 
the floriſt, chuſes to commit to its boſom. 


Thus it is calculated to produce whatever 15 
requiſite to the increaſe of ſtocks, horſes, and 
cattle; and, at the ſame time, to produce 


whatever is neceſſary to the comfortable ſub- 


fence of the human ſpecies. 1:6 5 

The firſt appearance of the face of the 
country, as well as of the foil, is unpromiſing. 
The richeſt ſpots and vales are mixed and 
ſometimes farrounded by mountains and ſandy 


deſerts; but even the vallies, the gravelly 


ſoil, and the abounding droves of horned 


cattle and horſes, render the communication 


between one place and another neither diffi- 


cult nor expenſive. The conntry being thus 
variegated, and formed by the hand of Na- 
ture into ſeveral diſtricts, is more delightful 


than if it had been an immenſe plain bounded 


only by the ocean. The greateſt want of this 
country is that of timber for building, and 
even for fuel. The eaſt ſide of the promon- + 
tory, and the inland parts, are the richeſt, - 
and capable of the higheſt cultivation. The 


two principal ports, with regard to com- 
merce, are Table Bay and Falſe Bay, which 


are always ſafe, and ſo formed and ſheltered, 

as alternately to yield ſecurity againſt two 
prevailing winds, which are peculiar to that 
meridian, There are other bays very fit for 
navigation; but the policy of thoſe chartered 


fovereigns; 
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ſovereigns, the Eaſt-India company; has drawn 
a veil over the true knowledge of them. The 
ſame jealouſy that hides this knowledge of the 
ports, prohibits the inhabitants from tranſ- 
porting, under any pretence, their produce 

and effects to the principal towns coaſtwiſe by 
. NOI 

The excellent wines of the Cape, if en- 
couraged and improved would yield to none 
in taſte, flavour, or delicacy ; and without 
being either ſo fiery, or ſo liable to fermenta- 
tion, would be found to poſſeſs all the ſa- 
lutary qualities of either old Rheniſh or Ma- 
deira. Its grains are not inferior to thoſe of 
Sicily; aloes, ſuccotra, myrtle-wax, ſalt, and 
paints, it is capable of —_— in pro- 
fuſion, as alſo indigo, cotton, and tobacco, 
It might be made a ſtaple of a valuable ſlave 
trade, of whale oil, ivory, and oftrich fea- 
thers. It contains virgin copper, and copper 
ore ; and the appearance of the ſoil, in many 
places, indicates the poſſeſſion of the precious 
metals, Theſe and other articles might be 
the ſubjects of an extenſive trade to India, 
America, and Europe, and contribute, as 
well to improve the exports of a generous 
parent ſtate, in manufactures from the raw. 
materials, as to favour, in the moſt important 
inſtances, the balance of trade, eſpecially with 
France and Spain. But the Dutch Eaſt-India 
company reſtrain the diſcovery of mines from 
principles of policy, and from the ſame mo- 
tives which induce them to check the im- 
provement of the country. 4 
0 | 
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Moſt families manufacture their own lea- 
ther, make their own apparel and ſhoes, and 


moſt of the articles of their houſehold fur- 


niture; ſo that they are obliged to import 
from Europe and Aſia only the groſs mate. 


rials, ſuch as woollens and cottons, draperies- 
and ſilks, and a few of the ſimpleſt articles of 


conveniency, and ſtill fewer of luxury. They 


require few tradeſmen, becauſe all mechanical 


ſervices are, for the moſt part, performed at 
home, as of old among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, by ſlaves. The ſervant, who waits at 


table, is equally dexterous at his knitting and 


ſewing needle, ſciſſars, cutting-knife, the aw], 
the axe, the ſaw, the plane, the trowel, and 
the painting-bruſh. | 
Their ſtreets are ſpacious, airy, and regu- 
larly laid out at right angles; and they ſeem 
to have inherited and preſerved the cleanh- 
neſs of Haerlem and Delft ; but there 1s one 
inconveniency, which they cannot remedy by 
all their induſtry, and that is, the ftrong 
ſqualls of wind, which often force themſelves 
through narrow paſſes between the ſurround- 
ing mountains, and raiſe duſt in the ſtreets, 
ia troubleſome quantities, in ſpite of the 


frequent applications of water from canals 


and occaſional gutters. 


The women are cloathed with ſkins, as well 
as the men, wearing the wool outwards in 
ſummer, and inwards during the winter. 


They wear one ſkin over their ſhoulders, the 
ends of it croſſing each other before, and 
leaving their necks bare. Another ſkin is 

Vor. I. N faſtened 
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| / a | 
faſtened round their middle, and reaches down 
to their knees. Such of them as are ambi- 
tious to pleaſe, adorn themſelves with neck- 
laces of ſhells ; for; even in this country, the 
women have their charms, which they en- 
deavour to heighten by ſuch arts as are pe- 
culiar to themſelves, and would meet with 
little ſucceſs elſewhere. With this view they 
greaſe their faces, necks, and all the naked 
arts of their bodies, with mutton ſuet, 
in order to make them - ſhine. They alſo 
braid or plait their hair, to appear with an 
additional elegance. An Hottentot lady, thus 
bedizined, has exhauſted all the arts of her 
toilet; and, however unfavourable Nature 
may have been to her with regard to ſhape 
and ſtature, her pride is wonderfully flatter- 
ed, while the ſplendour of her appearance 
gives her the higheſt degree of ſatisfaction. 
We ſhall conclude theſe particulars of the 
Cape of Good Hope, with an account of the 
method in which they hunt the elephant. 
This animal is always ſought for by the hunters 


on the banks of rivers, where he is attacked 


in the following manner. The huntſmen, 
well mounted, ſet out on the expedition. Two 
of them ride about the plain, while a third 
carefully watches the elephant, as he goes to 
drink at the neighbouring river ; when, having 
given notice to his companions, he begins 
the attack, by piercing the fide of the beaſt 
with his javelin while he is drinking. On 
this, the wounded animal immediately pur- 
| * the aggreſſor, who rides directly 

1 | | | nig 
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| . his companions on the plain. One of them 7 
. then attacks the elephant in his turn, in order —_— 
; to divert his attention from the object of his * 
paurſuit. Accordingly the beaſt, enraged anew | * 
. by a freſh wound, neglects his firſt antagoniſt, is 
7 and purſues the ſecond ; when the third per- in 
1 - ſon draws him off from the purſuit of the ja 
7 ſecond, by the ſame means as the ſecond di- 
4 verted him from that of the firſt. In the mean 
„time, the poor creature loſes a vaſt quantity | 
0 of blood, which the fury and agitation he is =. 
n put into cauſe to flow in great abundance. =_ 
$ If he ſurvive theſe three attacks, the firſt hunter 1 
r attacks him again; and thus is the poor ö 
e beaſt engaged by their ſucceſſive aſſaults, till, 1 
e wearied out and ſpent with the loſs of blood, nn 
— he falls to the ground. In this ſituation there | 
e is no danger of approaching this formidable 1 
animal, when they ſaw off his tuſks, the . 
' length of which is proportioned to the age * 
ie and ſtrength of the beaſt; N i 
t. However, this method of hunting the ele- = 
58 phant is extremely dangerous, if attempted " 
d on rough ground, as appears by the following . 
1, fats. Three Dutchmen, who had lived ſome . 
o time at the Cape, and got a great deal of = 
d money by this kind of buſineſs, being about 1 
to to return to their native country, had a mind 1m 
8 to take their leave of the ſport, by one more | : 
* hunt, for their diverſion, For this purpoſe {'# 
ſt they fixed on a plain, that unluckily was not | A 
n ſufficiently ſecured from the mole-hills; which ; 


1 are very large and hollow in that country. A 
ds The chace began ſucceſsfully ; the — : 
| hunter 
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Hunter having given the attack, and got fd 
ſome diſtance from the elephant, when his 
Horſe ſtumbled on a mole-hill and fell, and 
thereby gave the furious animal time to come 
up to him. The elephant then ſeized hold 
of the rider with his trunk, and threw him to 
the ground. Then ſeizing the horſe in the 
Fame manner, he threw him to a conſiderable 
diſtance. After this, returning to the dif. 
mounted hunter, he took hold of him again, 
and tofling him up in the air, Caught him, 
as he fell, apon the point of one of his tuſks, 
which ran quite through his body, 'and thus 
Held him empaled in the middle. In this 
ſituation, the ſavage animal kept him a long 
time, turning himſelf about, and preſenting 
the horrid ſpectacle to his other purſuers; at 
the ſame time ſeeming to take a pleaſure in 
the writhings, cries, and ſufferings of this 
unfortunate and expiring hunter. 
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